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PREFACE 

THE  manuscript  of  the  Life  of  Ih\  Steward 
was  written  by  my  father  in  the  year  1852, 
and  together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
other  papers  on  Church  History  was  kept  till 
his  death  in  1897.  A  few  years  before  writing 
it  he  had  edited  the  Works  of  Henry 
Hammond,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Steward,  for  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library  of 
Theology,  and  had  made  researches  into  con- 
temporary history,  the  results  of  which  he 
published  in  a  series  of  twenty-seven  articles 
in  the  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic,  between 
1847  and  1853,  entitled  "  lUustrations  of 
Church  History  during  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion."  All  that  related  to  Dr.  Steward 
in  these  articles  was  incorporated  in  the 
"Life." 

The  MS.  had  only  been  partially  revised, 
and  some  alterations  were  found  necessary  in 
the  editing.  A  good  many  verbal  changes 
have  been  made,  and  in  a  few  places  a  sentence 
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has  been  recast,  but  no  new  matter  has  been 
introduced. 

Further  information  on  some  points  is  now 
available  from  works  published  since  the 
"Life"  was  written,  but  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  quote  this  here  except  in  the 
following  cases,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography — 

1.  Richard  Steward  was  the  third   son   of 
Nicholas  Steward  of  Pattishall,  not  the  nephew 
as  conjectured  on  page  2  of  this  book. 

2.  His  wife  was   the  daughter  of  Sir  W. 
Button  of  Tokenham  in  Wiltshire  (p.  20). 

3.  His   first  piece   of  preferment  was   the 
rectory  of  Harrietsham  in  Kent,  a  living  in 
the  gift  of  All  Souls  College,  to  which  he 
was   presented  in  1626.     This  was  probably 
the  occasion  of  his  giving  up  his  fellowship 
and  leaving  Oxford  (p.  20). 

4.  Golden  Remains  published  in  1661  seems 
to  have  been  a  reissue  of  Trias  Sacra  published 
in  1659  (p.  173). 

The  author  makes  frequent  allusions  in  the 
course  of  the  book  to  Church  matters  of  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote,  and  the  reader  may 
be  reminded  that  this  was  not  the  twentieth 
century  but  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
when  the  controversy  on  baptismal  regenera- 
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tion  was  at  its  height  and  secessions  of  emi- 
nent Churchmen  to  the  Roman  Communion 
were  especially  numerous. 

The  footnotes,  which  have  been  added  by 
myself,  refer  to  books  in  the  author's  library, 
and  are  probably  those  which  he  actually 
made  use  of. 

T.  I.  POCOCK. 

Clifton, 

November  1908. 
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RICHARD   STEWARD 

CHAPTER  I 

EARLY   LIFE   AND   EDUCATION 

"  THE  next  writer  that  must  follow  according 
to  time  is  the  greatest  Royalist  in  the  age  he 
lived,  and  a  person  much  reverenced  by  those 
who  knew  his  virtues  and  piety." 

Such  is  the  character  given  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  by  Anthony  Wood  in  his  A  thence 
Oxonienses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader's 
goodwill  has  been  already  enlisted  in  favour  of 
one  whose  name  may  perhaps  be  quite  un- 
known to  him,  and  who,  though  he  exercised 
a  great  influence  for  good  on  those  who  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  time,  himself  plays  no 
conspicuous  part  in  political  affairs,  and  is 
scarcely  known  more  than  by  name  to  readers 
of  Church  history. 
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The  family  of  Steward  seems  to  have  held  a 
fair  position  in  the  county  of  Northampton  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Their  estate  was  at 
Lodington  in  that  county,  and  it  remained  in 
possession  of  some  of  their  descendants  till  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  how  long  they  had 
possessed  it.  The  earliest  record  of  the  family 
which  we  have  been  able  to  meet  with  is  an 
inscription  on  a  tombstone  in  Pattishall  church- 
yard, which  simply  states  in  Latin  that  under- 
neath lie  the  bodies  of  John  Steward  gentleman 
and  Jane  his  wife,  and  that  their  two  deeply- 
afflicted  children  Nicholas  and  John  had  in- 
scribed the  names.  The  dates  of  their  deaths 
recorded  are  1577  and  1591.  The  same  stone 
contains  also  an  inscription  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Nicholas  Steward  gentleman  and 
Anne  his  wife,  whose  deaths  took  place 
respectively  hi  1628  and  1615.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  Richard  Steward 
LL.D.,  but  whether  he  was  the  son  or  nephew 
does  not  appear.  From  its  immediately  follow- 
ing the  other,  and  the  expression  of  grief  being 
less  strong,  we  may  be  led  to  infer  that  he  was 
not  their  son.  If  so,  they  probably  died  child- 
less, and  were  succeeded  hi  the  family  estate  by 
Richard  Steward  eldest  or  perhaps  only  son 
of  the  younger  brother  John.  At  least  it  is 


tolerably  clear  that  he  was  a  grandson  of  the 
first-mentioned  John  and  Jane  Steward.  He 
was  born  at  Pattishall  about  the  year  1594, 
but  at  what  school  he  was  educated,  or  whether 
at  any  public  school,  does  not  appear. 

The  first  record  of  his  life  is  that  he  was 
entered  at  Magdalen  Hall  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1609,  and  that  he  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  there  in  regular  course,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in 
1613,  where  he  proceeded  in  the  study  of  law 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of 
that  college.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L. 
December  10,  1617. 

He  was  probably  entered  at  Magdalen  Hall 
on  account  of  the  principles  of  its  members, 
which  were  at  that  time  strictly  Puritan. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  to  describe 
the  mode  of  life  of  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  we  unfortunately  possess  no 
diaries  of  the  period  to  refer  to  for  information 
of  the  kind.  We  are  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  habits  of  the  place,  and  indeed  are 
indebted  to  Anthony  Wood  for  almost  all 
that  is  known  about  university  affairs,  matters 
in  college  being  of  course  of  less  public  interest, 
and  in  consequence  having  passed  into  oblivion. 
But  the  few  years  of  Steward's  residence  in 
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Oxford  were  very  remarkable  in  many  points 
of  view,  and  as  the  proceedings  which  marked 
them  seem  to  have  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  forming  his  character,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words  about  them. 

Theology  of  one  sort  or  another  certainly  was 
more  studied  than  it  now  is,  and  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  bent  of  their  minds,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  reading  of  favourite  authors  ; 
but  amongst  these  Calvin's  works  had  decidedly 
the  pre-eminence,  and  hence  arose  the  absorbing 
interest  in  the  topics  which  are  generally  called 
after  his  name.  The  "  five  points  "  were  de- 
bated as  if  there  really  were  no  other  questions 
possible  in  theology,  neither  indeed,  if  the 
principal  one  of  them  be  admitted  and  general- 
ized as,  philosophically  viewing  it,  it  ought  to 
be,  is  there  any  room  for  further  debate  on 
either  Divine  attributes  or  human  actions. 

Occasionally  it  would  be  found  that  an 
impetuous  student,  disgusted  with  the  cant  of 
Antinomianism  and  the  absurdities  which  it 
involved,  would  be  driven  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  would  express  opinions  variously 
spoken  of  at  that  time  according  to  their  com- 
plexion, as  Pelagianism,  Arminianism  and 
Popery.  Many  such  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
perhaps  driven  to  defend  a  rash  assertion  and 
finding  no  safe  ground  to  stand  upon,  ventured 
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on  some  bolder  proposition  which  led  them 
on  to  Roman  doctrine.  Many  instances  of 
this  kind  occurred,  in  which  a  youth  but  lately 
ordained  preached  doctrines  which,  if  not 
utterly  indefensible,  were  such  at  least  as  he 
had  no  power  of  maintaining,  and  it  is  certain 
that  vexation  at  being  beaten  in  their  argument, 
or  being  silenced  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University,  was  the  cause  of  several  secessions 
to  Rome.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  in  which  Steward  entered. 
The  preacher  before  the  University,  a  young 
chaplain  of  Christ  Church  named  Leech,  took 
occasion  to  speak  on  counsels  of  perfection.  He 
perhaps  did  not  contravene  any  doctrine  of 
the  articles  or  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  his  sermon  was  condemned  as 
containing  Popish  tenets,  for  so,  says  Wood, 
they  were  accounted  by  the  Puritanical  doctors 
of  the  University  in  those  days.  The  author 
appealed  to  Bancroft  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  vain  hope  of  having  his  sentence 
reversed.  He  had  been  suspended  from  preach- 
ing and  prohibited  from  exercising  his  office  of 
chaplain  for  three  months.  He  soon  afterwards 
seceded  to  the  Roman  communion  and  retired 
to  Arras,  where  he  published  some  treatises  on 
the  same  subject,  and  an  account  of  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  change  his  religion. 
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This  instance  had  recently  occurred  at  the 
time  of  Steward's  entering  at  Oxford,  and  was 
of  course  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 
Another  happened  about  two  years  afterwards 
in  the  case  of  John  Mason,  Fellow  of  Corpus, 
a  brother  of  the  writer  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  as  the 
expression  was,  fell  into  the  error  of  the 
Pontificians,  in  the  course  of  reading  a  divinity 
exercise ;  this  however  was  not  attended  with 
the  same  disastrous  results,  as  the  offender  was 
induced  to  retract  his  errors  and  conform.  It 
was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
religion  that  these  offences  were  prosecuted 
with  so  high  a  hand.  The  offenders  in  most 
cases  seem  to  have  been  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men,  with  whom  a  remonstrance  as  to 
the  folly  of  preaching  on  subjects  which  they 
did  not  understand  would  probably  have  had 
far  greater  weight  than  the  retractation  which 
they  were  forced  to  make,  and  which  at  least 
stood  in  some  danger  of  not  being  sincere,  as 
well  as  had  the  effect  of  exciting  others  against 
what  had  the  appearance  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. In  estimating  the  effects  of  such 
measures  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
number  of  students  in  Oxford  at  that  time 
was  considerably  more  than  double  what  it  is 
now,  and  that  persons  in  the  position  of  Masters 
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of  Arts,  who  would  of  course  believe  them- 
selves more  or  less  qualified  to  judge  of  such 
matters,  were  upon  an  average  some  three  or 
four  years  younger  than  men  of  the  same 
degree  would  be  now. 

It  was  not  however  against  young  men 
only  that  things  were  carried  with  so  high 
a  hand.  Even  a  person  in  the  station  of  a 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  was  treated  in  the 
same  way  for  making  reflections  on  the  an- 
notations of  the  Geneva  bible.  It  does  not 
appear  that  in  this  case  the  author  was  forced 
to  retract,  though  he  was  suspended  from 
preaching  without  a  hearing.  An  attack  of 
the  same  kind  was  made  on  Corbet  of  Christ 
Church,  at  that  time  one  of  the  proctors,  for 
an  Easter  sermon  preached  by  him  on  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  Calvin  as  a  corrupter  of  the  true  faith  ;  this 
was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Dr.  Abbot, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Perhaps  more  confusing  notions  as  to  points 
of  doctrine  existed  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other  in  the  University.  The  turning  point 
was  the  election  of  Dr.  Richard  Bancroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
Oxford  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Bancroft  had  taken  a  decided  part  against  the 
Puritans  as  early  as  1588,  when  he  preached 
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against  them  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  is  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  the  principal  defender 
of  orthodox  doctrines  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference.  The  great  zeal  which  he  showed 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Church  at  large  was 
evidenced  by  his  first  proclamation  after  being 
made  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  He  issued  an 
order  immediately  for  the  reading  of  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  instead  of  modern 
compilations  of  divinity,  which  till  that  time 
had  been  much  in  use ;  and  accordingly  soon 
afterwards  a  delegacy  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  better  and  more  read- 
able editions  of  the  Fathers.  He  made  many 
new  regulations  for  the  government  of  colleges, 
and  enforced  such  of  the  existing  statutes 
as  were  in  abeyance. 

Amongst  other  rules  was  the  important  one 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  office 
of  tutor,  except  he  were  first  approved  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  some  other  divines 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  interfere  with  the  private  regulations 
of  colleges,  insisting  upon  the  daily  attendance 
of  students  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
and  ordering  that  all  should  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year  receive  the  Holy  Communion 
and  four  times  a  year  hear  the  Articles  of 
Religion  read  over  in  chapel.  Moreover  he 
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issued  a  caution  against  preaching  ill-digested 
thoughts,  lest  those  who  should  have  done  so 
should  feel  themselves  in  honour  obliged  to 
defend  what  they  had  once  asserted,  and  so, 
following  the  example  of  Leech,  should  go 
further  than  they  intended  and  make  shipwreck 
at  once  of  their  conscience  and  their  faith. 
Other  rules  which  he  made  may  be  passed 
by  here,  but  they  indicate  at  once  a  very 
relaxed  state  of  morals  and  religion  in  the 
University,  and  great  wisdom  in  the  methods 
adopted  for  reforming  the  usual  mode  of  life 
of  students. 

To  Bancroft  also  is  due  the  administering 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  members  of  the 
University.  This  was  one  of  his  last  recom- 
mendations, and  it  had  the  desired  effect  of 
clearing  the  University  of  some  who  were 
suspected  of  Romanism,  as  well  as  of  some 
Calvinists  who  refused  to  take  the  oath. 

The  period  of  Steward's  residence  was  just 
the  most  fortunate  time  for  his  improvement 
in  these  studies.  It  is  plain  from  many 
passages  in  his  works  that  he  had  an  early  bias 
to  Calvinism,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  he 
made  ample  use  of  his  opportunities  of  study- 
ing ancient  authors.  After  his  death,  was 
published  a  beautiful  little  volume  of  reflections 
on  passages  of  the  Fathers  which  purports  to  be 
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one  of  his  juvenile  productions,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  the  result  of  his  meditations  when  a 
student  at  Oxford. 

Bancroft,  though  a  determined  enemy  of  the 
Puritans,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  Rome,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  in  the  opposite  extreme  ;  he  took  care  to 
caution  all  students  against  indiscreet  strong 
expressions  towards  Popery,  such  as  Leech  had 
made  use  of.  There  was  no  doubt  danger  in 
both  directions,  but  the  danger  of  inclining 
towards  Rome  was  one  which  affected  in- 
dividuals only ;  the  other  was  an  evil  which 
had  fixed  itself  and  taken  deep  root  both  in 
the  University  and  the  Church  of  England,  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  there  seemed  but  little 
chance  humanly  speaking  of  extirpating  it ; 
nor,  but  for  the  providential  circumstance  of 
Bancroft  being  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  so 
stemming  the  evil,  does  it  appear  at  all  likely 
that  Laud  would  afterwards  have  so  effectually 
checked  it  as  he  did.  Bancroft  scarcely  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  effects  of  his  zeal 
for  reforming.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
chancellorship  in  1611  by  Lord  Ellesmere, 
under  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  a  reaction  towards  Puritanism. 
Wood  observes  that  Puritanism  was  more 
rampant  than  Popery,  but  probably  this 
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remark  applies  to  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Ellesmere. 
Puritanism  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
King's  Professor  of  Divinity  Dr.  Abbot, 
whose  principles  were  the  same  with  those  of 
his  brother  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  view  was  what  was  called  Sublapsarian, 
and  he  was  more  moderate  than  his  two  or 
three  immediate  predecessors  in  the  chair  of 
theology.  Wood's  expression  is  that  during 
his  time  it  was  dangerous  to  find  fault  with 
Geneva.  He  adds  that  the  evil  was  rather 
increased  than  mitigated  by  the  foundation  of 
the  two  new  colleges  of  Jesus  and  Wadham. 
The  influential  members  of  the  University, 
who  (with  some  very  remarkable  exceptions 
however)  were  orthodox,  persuaded  the  King 
that  the  increase  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  and 
Presbyterian  order  and  discipline  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  James'  horror  of  Presbyterianism 
is  well  known,  and  those  who  made  their 
appeal  to  him  probably  did  not  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  King's  often  repeated  words,  "  No 
bishop,  no  king  "  ;  but  they  dexterously  availed 
themselves  of  his  prejudice,  and  procured  an 
enactment  to  be  made  by  him  in  the  year  1616, 
directing  students  to  avoid  modern  compilations 
of  divinity,  and  resort  to  the  ancient  Fathers 
and  Councils  for  the  interpretation  of  the  views 
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of  the  Church  of  England.  This  enactment 
had  great  weight  in  obstructing  the  progress 
of  Calvinism,  and  probably  would  have  entirely 
banished  it  from  the  University  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  opposition  of  the  two  divinity 
professors  and  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and 
the  lukewarmness  of  others  who  did  not  bestir 
themselves  to  put  it  in  execution. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  trouble  was  taken 
to  keep  the  University  clear  from  persons  who 
might  be  thought  likely  to  introduce  erroneous 
doctrines.  Several  foreign  Protestants  were 
admitted  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  generally  with  happy  effect  to 
themselves,  as  they  either  became  members  of 
the  English  Church,  or  upon  their  return  to 
their  own  country,  were  known  for  their  attach- 
ment to  her.  The  celebrated  Samuel  Bochart 
was  of  this  number.  Some  liberality  was  also 
shown  towards  Romanists,  who  of  course  were 
not  admitted  to  be  actual  members  of  the 
University,  but  were  occasionally  allowed  to 
enter  their  names  as  students  in  the  lately 
founded  Bodleian  library.  There  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  recorded  by  Anthony 
Wood l  in  the  case  of  Richard  Broughton,  wiio 
was  entered  under  the  title  of  a  "  Minister  of 
God's  word."  He  was  in  reality  a  Romish  priest 

1  Fasti  Oxonienses,  A.D.  1626. 
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sent  on  the  English  mission,  for  which  he  had 
been  educated  at  Rheims,  and  had  been  chosen 
assistant  to  the  Arch-priest  lately  appointed 
by  the  Pope. 

Laud  was  now  just  coming  into  prominence. 
He  had  already,  a  few  years  before,  attracted 
notice  for  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  which  was 
spoken  of  as  tending  to  Popery.  He  preached 
again  on  Shrove  Sunday  1615,  and  was  attacked 
by  Abbot  in  a  sermon  on  the  following  Easter 
Sunday,  which  according  to  custom  was  re- 
peated on  Low  Sunday.  Laud  was  present  at 
the  repetition,  and  mentions  that  the  preacher 
even  pointed  at  him  as  he  was  sitting  there.  It 
appears  that  whatever  favour  was  given  to  the 
Genevan  doctrine,  the  discipline  of  Calvinism 
made  little  progress  in  the  English  Church. 
Many  favourers  of  his  opinions  on  the  "  five 
points  "  were  yet  strenuous  assertors  of  epis- 
copacy, and  upheld  magnificence  of  ceremonial 
in  religious  observances.  But  though  the 
University  authorities  were  still  Calvinistic  in 
point  of  doctrinal  tone,  yet  the  frequency  of 
instances  of  sermons  condemned  for  what  was 
then  called  Pelagianism  and  Arminianism  in- 
dicated a  tolerably  extensive  reaction  from  the 
tenets  of  that  school,  and  men  had  already 
begun  to  find  out  that  absolute  decrees  and 
fatalism  were  near  akin  to  one  another,  and 
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neither  of  them  promoted  piety  and  virtue 
in  fact  any  more  than  in  theory  they  ought. 
Wood  says  that  he  had  heard,  but  does  not 
vouch  for  the  fact,  that  fortnightly  meetings 
were  held  where  this  subject  \vas  discussed 
over  and  over  again,  and  adds  that  the  abettors 
of  the  absolute  decree  system  were  certainly 
superior  in  numbers  and  zeal  if  not  in 
argument. 

If  it  was  ever  doubtful  which  system  would 
prevail  in  Oxford,  these  doubts  were  set  at 
rest  in  the  year  1630,  when  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  on  this  very  ground  for  the 
election  of  a  chancellor  in  the  room  of  the 
deceased  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  candidates 
were  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  and  Laud 
Bishop  of  London,  the  one  supported  by  the 
Welsh  Calvinists  assisted  by  Balliol,  Oriel, 
Lincoln  and  Brasenose  Colleges,  backed  by 
Williams  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  the  other  put 
forward  by  St.  John's  College  and  favoured  by 
what  was  stigmatized  as  the  Arminian  party. 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  the 
effects  of  Laud's  chancellorship  upon  the 
views  of  the  University  and  the  Church  at 
large.  The  early  part  of  its  history  is  fuh1  of 
accounts  of  sermons  preached  at  St.  Mary's 
and  their  preachers  convented  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  But  the  doctrine  complained  of 
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at  this  time  was  Calvinism,  the  University 
authorities  apparently  having  suddenly  changed 
their  view,  and  Arminianism,  as  it  had  been 
called  ten  years  before,  was  now  considered  the 
orthodox  doctrine ;  certainly  it  was  the  high 
road  to  preferment.  Laud  began  cautiously 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  who  he  knew  was  the 
instigator  to  young  men  to  preach  Calvinistic 
doctrine.  So  he  was  content  to  condemn  the 
first  sermon  brought  before  him  in  general 
terms  for  touching  on  those  points,  but  after 
he  had  felt  his  way  a  little  he  carried  matters 
with  a  higher  hand. 

Steward  was  at  this  time  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls  College.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  took  any  active  part  in  these  matters.  He 
was  Proctor  in  1622,  the  year  in  which  his 
friend  Henry  Hammond  took  his  first  degree  ; 
but  little  that  is  worth  recording  happened 
during  his  year  of  office,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fact  that  he  held  this  office,  we 
know  nothing  of  his  career  in  the  University 
from  the  time  of  his  entering  till  he  left  it.  He 
came  into  office  as  Junior  Proctor  on  Thursday 
the  2nd  of  May  1622.1  On  the  previous  Palm 
Sunday  April  14  a  sermon  had  been  preached 
by  one  William  Knight  of  Broadgate  Hall,  in 

1  A.  Wood,  History  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1G22. 
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which  the  preacher  had  asserted  the  lawfulness 
of  subjects  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
religion  against  their  sovereign.  This  doctrine 
so  alarmed  the  Vice- Chancellor  that  he 
summoned  Knight  before  him,  demanded  his 
sermon  and  an  account  of  those  who  had 
persuaded  him  to  preach  it,  or  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  his  design.  For  the 
doctrine  Knight  referred  him  to  Paraeus,  a 
professor  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg;  for  ex- 
ample, to  that  of  King  James  I.  whose 
intention  was  to  send  assistance  to  the  Rochel- 
lers  in  arms  against  their  king ;  and  named  two 
people  to  whom  he  had  shown  his  sermons. 
AH  three  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
Vice- Chancellor  wrote  to  Laud  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  already  high  in  favour  at  Court,  who 
represented  the  whole  affair  to  the  King. 
James  sent  for  the  obnoxious  preacher,  and 
receiving  the  same  answers  from  him  as  the 
Vice- Chancellor  had  done,  imprisoned  him 
immediately  in  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster, 
and  wrote  a  very  complimentary  letter  to  Dr. 
Piers  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  was  at  that 
time  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  thanking  the 
University  for  their  vigilance,  and  recommend- 
ing again  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  as  the  best  remedy  against  the 
machinations  of  both  Jesuits  and  Puritans. 
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His  letter  is  dated  April  22,  and  probably 
Steward's  first  act  as  Proctor  may  have  been 
to  read  this  letter  to  the  House  of  Convoca- 
tion. The  University  in  their  zeal  for  the 
King  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  for  Pareeus' 
volumes,  and  all  that  could  be  found  were 
publicly  burnt  as  containing  seditious  doctrine 
repugnant  to  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  the  de- 
crees of  Councils,  and  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England.  On  the  following  25th  of  June  it  was 
decreed  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  any 
degree  except  after  taking  the  oath  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  it  be  lawful  for  a 
subject  to  take  up  arms  against  his  sovereign. 
This  was  not  the  only  University  sermon 
condemned  this  year,  for  very  soon  afterwards 
a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College  preach- 
ing at  St.  Mary's,  inveighed  strongly  against 
the  University  authorities  for  their  conduct 
towards  Knight,  and  was  offered  the  choice 
of  retracting  what  he  had  said  or  retiring  from 
the  University.  Wood  speaks  of  Oxford  as  if 
it  were  already  becoming  cleared  of  the  errors 
of  Calvinism,  but  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  famous  University  at  this 
time  by  their  treatment  of  another  offender 
during  Steward's  year  of  office.  Another 
fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College  named 
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Gabriel  Bridges  was  convented  before  the 
Vice- Chancellor  assisted  by  Prideaux,  Rawlin- 
son,  Fell  and  others  the  most  orthodox  names 
in  the  University,  for  preaching  on  the  subject 
of  absolute  decrees.  He  was  ordered  to  recant 
and  to  take  for  the  subjects  of  the  exercises  he 
was  going  to  perform  for  the  degree  of  B.D. 
in  the  ensuing  term,  the  following  theses  :— 
Decretum  Praedestinationis  non  est  conditionale. 
Gratia  suffidens  ad  salutem  non  conceditur 
omnibus.  The  influence  of  Abbot  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  sustained  these  opinions 
of  Calvin  till  Laud  with  a  high  hand  put  them 
down.  But  no  reflecting  person  could  have 
resided  during  these  eventful  years  in  Oxford 
without  being  very  much  influenced  by  what 
was  going  on  around  him  ;  and  it  is  plain  from 
the  character  of  Steward's  writings,  as  well  as 
from  the  part  he  played  in  after-life,  that  he 
had  made  much  profit  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  the  persons 
with  whom  he  lived.  His  friends  at  Magdalen 
Hall  were  probably  for  the  most  part  of 
Puritanical  views,  and  amongst  them  he 
acquired  that  religiousness  of  character  which 
found  scope  to  display  itself  when  he  had 
learned  to  view  things  in  a  truer  light,  and 
had  formed  a  different  estimate  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  His  election  to  a  fellowship 
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at  All  Souls,  which  took  place  in  1613,  intro- 
duced him  to  a  new  set  of  companions,  whose 
views  were  totally  dissimilar  from  those  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  most  conversant. 
Sheldon  and  Duppa  were  both  at  this  time 
fellows,  the  former  old  enough  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  forming  Steward's 
character,  the  other  still  quite  a  young  man, 
yet  older  than  Steward,  and  so  probably 
exercising  a  similar  influence  over  him  in  the 
same  direction.  So  successful  were  their 
endeavours  in  instilling  right  principles  into 
the  members  of  this  college,  whether  by  pre- 
cept or  example,  that  at  the  visitation  in  1648 
there  was  only  one  fellow  who  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  visitors  and  retained  his 
place.  The  men  had  changed,  the  principles 
remained  what  they  were,  and  Sheldon  pre- 
sided over  a  body  of  fellows  who  joined  their 
Warden  in  sacrificing  all,  rather  than  submit 
to  an  illegal  parliamentary  visitation.  Many 
of  Steward's  contemporaries  had  been  removed 
either  to  country  livings  or  to  higher  prefer- 
ment, or  had  vacated  their  fellowships  by 
marriage  before  that  time.  We  regret  that 
we  have  no  information  as  to  this  period  of 
Steward's  life.  He  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  a  fellow,  but  as  to  the  time  when  he  gave 
up  his  fellowship  we  can  only  say  that  it  was 
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between  the  years  1622  and  1628,  when  he  was 
made  Prebendary  of  Worcester.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  to  conjecture  where  we  have  no 
certain  evidence,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
may  have  come  into  the  notice  of  the  Court 
in  1625,  at  the  time  when  Charles  I.'s  parlia- 
ment was  transferred  from  London  to  Oxford 
on  account  of  the  plague.  Though  the 
students  were  dismissed  to  make  room  for 
members,  yet  fellows  of  colleges  for  the  most 
part  remained.  It  is  possible  he  may  at  this 
time  have  first  attracted  Laud's  attention,  or 
possibly  the  King  may  have  been  pleased 
with  his  preaching  or  address,  both  of  which 
were  very  superior  to  those  of  most  of  the 
divines  of  his  time.  He  married  soon  after- 
wards, though  there  is  no  record  of  the  exact 
period,  nor  of  the  lady's  name.  Certain  it  is 
that  from  this  time  his  promotion  was  rapid. 
In  the  following  year  he  had  conferred  on  him 
a  prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  King's  chaplains.  In 
1634  he  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of 
Chichester,  and  in  1638  he  was  made  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  and  Clerk  of  the 
Closet  to  the  King,  in  which  office  he  suc- 
ceeded Sheldon.  Several  of  these  preferments 
he  held  at  the  same  time,  as  was  not  unusual 
at  that  period.  Much  scandal  was  no  doubt 
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given,  and  justly,  by  heaping  so  much  pre- 
ferment on  individuals ;  but  though  there  is 
no  doubt  this  was  both  an  evil  in  itself  and 
a  cause  of  scandal  to  the  Puritans,  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  ill-effects  have  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
frequently  misrepresented  by  disappointed 
aspirants  after  office.  Translations  were 
almost  necessary  to  some  extent  in  cases 
where  it  was  worth  while  to  make  trial  of  a 
man  before  a  very  important  place  was  given 
him,  and  holding  livings  and  stalls  in  com- 
mendam  for  a  year  or  two  was  almost 
equally  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  person 
promoted  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  change  of 
preferment. 

Steward  was  still  Dean  of  Chichester  at  the 
time  of  the  Convocation  of  1640,  and  in  that 
capacity  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  him  in  the 
next  chapter.  He  soon  afterwards  was  made 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1645  Dean  of 
Westminster.  The  last  of  these  preferments 
at  least,  if  not  both  the  two  last,  were  of  no 
value  to  him,  as  the  troubles  had  set  in,  and 
the  loyal  clergy  had  been  dispossessed  almost 
before  he  was  able  to  pay  the  first  fruits  to 
the  King.  Besides  these  Church  preferments 
he  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  the 
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Provostship  of  Eton  in  1639.  This  meagre 
account  is  all  that  could  be  gleaned  of 
Steward's  personal  history  till  the  time  when 
he  first  appeared  in  a  public  capacity,  which 
we  shall  leave  for  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   CONVOCATION   OF    1640 

UPON  the  13th  of  April  1640  Parliament, 
which  had  not  been  summoned  for  twelve 
years,  met  at  Westminster.  It  was  an  un- 
expected proceeding,  but  Charles  hoped  to 
have  a  parliament  more  submissive  than 
formerly,  trusting  to  the  indignation  that 
would  be  excited  in  all  English  hearts  against 
the  Scotch,  a  letter  of  the  Covenanters  having 
been  intercepted  on  its  way  to  the  French 
king,  requesting  assistance  against  England. 
The  letter  was  read  in  the  House  and  subsidies 
demanded  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  but 
much  to  the  King's  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  members  were  determined  on  the 
remedy  of  certain  grievances  before  they  voted 
the  necessary  supplies.  A  quarrel  ensued  which 
ended  in  the  King's  dissolving  Parliament  on 
the  following  5th  of  May.  Meanwhile  the 
Convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  at  that  time 
sat  as  a  matter  of  course  during  every  session 
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of  Parliament,  met  at  the  Chapter  House  of 
St.  Paul's.  Ecclesiastical  matters  were  at  this 
time  entirely  under  the  management  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  The  suffragan  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy  held  for  the  most  part  the  same 
views  with  the  Primate.  So  great  was  the 
influence  he  exerted  by  his  fearless  temper  of 
mind  and  the  extreme  vigour  with  which  he 
pushed  forward  any  scheme  upon  which  he 
had  determined,  that  he  had  already  during 
his  ten  years  primacy  produced  a  greater 
degree  of  unity  of  doctrine  than  had  existed  in 
the  Church  since  the  great  revolution  of  the 
previous  century.  Not  only  had  he  influenced 
the  King  in  the  appointments  of  the  bishops 
and  other  dignitaries,  but  he  had  in  all  cases 
used  the  immense  patronage  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  archbishop  in  promoting  to  vacant 
benefices  clergymen  who  entertained  the  same 
views  with  himself,  or  at  least  were  willing  to 
be  guided  by  him.  In  fact  Calvinism,  which 
had  been  the  prevailing  creed  in  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  time  of  the  drawing  up 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  was  now,  if  not 
crushed,  yet  very  much  abated.  Many  of  the 
great  and  good  men  to  whom  under  God  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  modes  of 
thought  or  shake  off  forms  of  expression  to 
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which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  their 
childhood.  The  younger  clergy  had  however 
been  brought  up  in  a  different  school,  and  the 
influence  which  Laud  had  exerted  over  the 
country  in  general  had  been  strengthened  by 
his  conduct  during  the  time  he  was  Chancellor 
of  Oxford.  He  had  completely  changed  the 
prevailing  tone  of  religion  in  that  University. 
The  heads  and  tutors  of  colleges,  many  from 
conviction,  though  many  it  is  to  be  feared 
from  motives  of  policy,  adopted  his  views ; 
and  Calvinism  had  given  place  to  what  was 
at  that  day  called  Arminianism,  the  same 
views  and  opinions  precisely,  which  in  the 
present  day  are  stigmatized  by  ignorant  and 
unthinking  people  with  the  names  of  Popery 
and  priestcraft.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some 
that  so  complete  a  change  as  is  here  repre- 
sented could  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time.  But  we  have  seen  something 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  it  in  our  day. 
Those  who  can  carry  their  recollection  back 
for  twenty  years  may  remember  when  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  scarcely  occupied 
any  place  in  the  belief  of  the  laity  or  clergy, 
and  sad  as  it  is  to  think  that  this  should  still 
be  matter  of  dispute  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  yet  the  unanimity  of  belief  which 
has  been  exhibited  as  pervading  the  clergy  at 
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least,  if  not  the  educated  laity,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  indicates  as  rapid  a  development 
as  that  to  which  we  are  referring  as  due  to 
Archbishop  Laud.  There  is  one  important 
difference  in  comparing  these  times  with  those 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  influence  of 
one  divine  of  decided  views  was  naturally 
greater  at  a  time  when  the  clergy  were  so 
little  educated  that  probably  the  great  body  of 
them  had  no  views  at  all,  and  were  perhaps 
unable  to  understand  the  doctrines  to  which 
they  found  so  little  difficulty  in  yielding 
assent.  This  of  course  operated  favourably  for 
Laud's  scheme  of  raising  the  tone  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  prefixing  the  King's 
declaration  to  the  Articles  was  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  this  direction.  The  subsequent 
difficulties  he  encountered,  particularly  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  new  liturgy  on  the  people  of  Scotland, 
did  not  in  the  least  daunt  or  discourage  him  ; 
and  no  doubt  he  had  contrived  that  the 
Convocation  of  1640  should  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  representatives  of  the  clergy  to 
carry  everything  his  own  way.  The  preacher 
and  the  prolocutor  were  both  men  of  his  own 
stamp.  Dr.  Turner,  one  of  the  residentiaries 
of  St.  Paul's,  was  appointed  to  the  former 
office,  and  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  his 
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sermon  to  exhort  the  bishops  to  act  up  to  the 
rubric  and  canons,  and  to  insist  upon  a  strict 
conformity.  He  had  been  all  along  entirely 
of  Laud's  school,  having  been  born  at  Reading, 
Laud's  native  place,  and  having  held  one  of 
the  fellowships  of  Laud's  foundation  at  St. 
John's  College,  where  he  had  been  under  the 
tuition  of  Juxon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London. 
From  his  early  years  he  had  dedicated  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and  possessed  all  the  natural 
gifts  as  well  as  Christian  graces  requisite  for 
that  high  office.  Preferments  came  fast  upon 
him,  for  his  merits  had  rendered  him  a  favourite 
with  the  King  and  Bishop  Laud.  But  the 
desire  of  wealth  was  no  part  of  his  character, 
for  when  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury  was 
conferred  upon  him  he  resigned  the  great 
living  of  St.  Olave  which  he  held,  into  the 
King's  hands ;  and  about  the  same  time  gave 
up  his  own  valuable  patrimony  to  his  younger 
brother ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Rebellion 
was  raging  and  himself  sequestered  and  plun- 
dered, and  with  his  wife  and  children  forced  to 
fly  from  place  to  place,  he  yet  supported  his 
aged  parents,  whose  well-known  loyalty  had 
also  involved  them  in  ruin.  Upon  the  Re- 
storation preferments  were  again  offered  him, 
but  he  declined  them,  alleging  that  he  was  too 
old  for  the  burden.  He  was  at  this  time 
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chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  as  well  as  to  the 
King.  The  prolocutor  was  another  of  Laud's 
special  favourites,  Dr.  Richard  Steward  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  at  this  time 
Dean  of  Chichester.  With  such  members  of 
Convocation  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Archbishop  would  have  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  carrying  anything  he  wished,  but 
he  took  the  further  unusual  precaution  of 
having  inserted  in  the  commission  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  should  be  done  without 
the  Archbishop's  being  a  party  to  it.  In  the 
Lower  House  he  might  have  been  quite  secure, 
for  Steward's  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
men  and  things  was  notorious,  and  he  could 
entirely  depend  upon  his  concurrence  with 
himself  upon  matters  of  discipline.  Perhaps 
he  thought  he  was  not  so  secure  of  agreement 
in  the  Upper  House,  which  was  composed  of 
many  bishops  in  whose  appointment  he  had 
had  no  hand. 

One  of  the  first  proposals  Steward  had  to 
make  to  this  Convocation  was  the  enactment  of 
a  new  canon  for  suppressing  the  further  growth 
of  Popery.  His  directions  were  such  as  that 
the  Lower  House  might  enlarge  and  alter  the 
canon  as  they  thought  proper.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  it  was  owing  to  no  want  of  skill 
on  the  prolocutor's  part  that  Laud  suddenly 
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changed  his  mind  and  withdrew  the  proposition. 
It  is  possible  he  may  have  thought  that  on 
a  point  upon  which  both  clergy  and  laity  felt 
strongly,  some  expressions  would  be  used  in 
which  he  *  could  not  concur ;  or  as  is  more 
probable,  the  Archbishop  wished  that  the 
canon,  proceeding  wholly  from  himself,  might 
be  an  indication  to  which  he  could  hereafter 
refer  as  evidence  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
secretly  introducing  Popery  into  the  kingdom. 
With  regard  to  the  other  canons  proposed,  the 
prolocutor  had  of  course  little  difficulty  hi 
procuring  the  assent  of  a  House  so  composed 
to  propositions  levelled  against  the  Socinian 
heresy,  or  to  a  clause  enforcing  penalties 
such  as  had  been  in  force  against  Popish 
recusants,  on  sectaries  such  as  Anabaptists, 
Brownists  and  Familists  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  services  of  the  parish  churches. 
The  hasty  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  which 
happened  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
should  according  to  custom  have  been  followed 
by  the  breaking-up  of  the  Convocation  ;  but 
something  like  a  precedent  for  doing  so  having 
been  discovered  by  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  they  continued  their  sitting,  and 
obtained  a  new  commission  from  the  King  to 
justify  their  doing  so. 

There  was   considerable  unanimity  in  this 
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Convocation,  the  only  dissentient  in  the  Upper 
House  being  the  celebrated  Godfrey  Goodman 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  whose  opposition  per- 
haps indicates  that  thus  early  he  had  begun  to 
entertain  too  favourable  notions  of  the  com- 
munion to  which  he  afterwards  seceded. 
Differences  of  opinion  prevented  any  enact- 
ments being  made  on  the  subject  of  an  English 
Pontifical  and  a  service  for  the  Consecration 
of  Churches,  and  for  the  restoration  of  those 
who  had  done  open  penance  or  apostatized. 
Had  Steward  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  family,  it  is  probable  that  these 
points  would  again  have  been  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  King's  commissioners  at 
the  Savoy  conference.  There  was  another 
subject  discussed,  in  which  Steward  took  some 
interest,  viz.  the  Bidding  Prayer  before  the 
sermon,  as  enjoined  by  the  55th  Canon. 

It  was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  to  be  tied  to 
this  form  of  prayer  before  the  commencement  of 
every  parish  sermon,  as  it  seemed  unnecessarily 
to  lengthen  a  service  already  tediously  long. 
The  Archbishop  however  was  afraid  of  allow- 
ing any  latitude  to  the  preacher  to  introduce 
any  form  of  prayer  of  his  own,  by  sanctioning 
the  proposal  of  a  shorter  prayer  which  should 
embody  the  matter  of  the  canon,  and  Steward 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 
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A  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  written  by  him, 
was  published  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the 
55th  Canon  contained  an  express  and  precise 
form  of  prayer,  not  in  the  least  to  be  deviated 
from,  and  that  the  primary  design  and  scope 
of  this  canon  was  not  barely  to  lay  down  and 
prescribe  matter,  heads  and  contents  of  prayer, 
which  was  left  to  be  worded  and  expressed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister.1 
Those  who  remember  the  extraordinary  prayers 
which  were  uttered  extempore  some  years 
since,  and  which  probably  have  not  yet  fallen 
altogether  into  disuse,  will  understand  the 
reason  why  Laud  in  the  Upper,  and  Steward 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  should 
insist  so  vehemently  on  an  exact  form  of  words 
being  prescribed  for  this  prayer. 

We  know  little  of  the  particular  part  which 
Steward  took  in  the  debates  of  this  Convoca- 
tion, nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  touch  further 
upon  the  canons  passed  by  it.  The  sixth  has 
passed  into  history,  under  the  absurd  name  of 
the  et  cetera  oath.  It  is  worth  noticing,  be- 
cause it  serves  for  a  vindication  of  both  Laud 
and  Steward  from  the  charge  so  frequently 
brought  against  the  former  of  reckless  dis- 
regard of  consequences.  It  is  plain  from  the 

1  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.,  vol.  ii,  118. 
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exceptions  that  were  taken  against  the  particu- 
lar wording  of  this  statute,  that  objectors  were 
determined  to  find  fault,  and  that  nothing 
whatever  could  have  been  done  in  the  direction 
in  which  Laud  was  working,  which  would 
have  satisfied  or  appeased  the  Puritan  party. 
Laud  knew  this,  and  was  evidently  playing  a 
game  in  which  he  thought  he  must  very  prob- 
ably be  beaten,  and  accordingly  he  undertook 
the  task  at  all  hazards.  Steward  was  entirely 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  though  thus 
early  they  had  great  reason  to  fear  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  yet  they  staked  all  upon  it. 

The  oath  which  caused  such  dire  offence 
was  simply  to  this  effect,  that  those  who  took 
it  declared  against  any,  either  Popish  or  other, 
innovations,  and  any  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  archbishops,  etc.  The 
Scottish  Covenant  had  rendered  it  necessary. 
The  et  cetera  was  the  word  that  nominally 
brought  down  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the 
oath ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  real  griev- 
ance lay  deeper,  in  the  form  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  form  at  that  time 
most  popular,  of  the  Presbyterian  platform. 
The  question  really  at  issue  throughout  the 
long  struggle  that  Laud  maintained,  was 
whether  the  Church  of  England  should  recede 
further  from  primitive  and  Catholic  truth  and 
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practices,  or  take  the  step  which  twenty  years 
afterwards  was  actually  taken  at  the  last 
remodelling  of  the  Liturgy.  It  is  not  fair 
then  to  charge  such  men  with  carrying  things 
recklessly  and  with  a  high  hand,  nor  does 
there  appear  any  reason  to  think  they  were 
shortsighted.  On  the  contrary,  they  felt  that 
the  work  ought  to  be  attempted  because  it  was 
necessary,  though  there  was  little  hope  of 
success,  and  to  them  is  due,  though  they  never 
lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  the 
position  which  the  Church  of  England  now 
holds,  and  has  held  since  1660. 

The  commission,  as  it  was  now  called,  sat  on 
all  the  summer,  and  so  high  had  the  discon- 
tent against  the  Court  and  hierarchy  grown 
that  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  protect  them  during  their  pro- 
ceedings. This  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
declamations  against  the  bishops  which  were 
uttered  in  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
assembled  on  the  3rd  of  November  this  year. 

The  commission  had  been  attacked  by  the 
mob  excited  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
and  English  Puritans  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  as  they  sat  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  number  of  people  assembled  was  2,000, 
consisting  of  Brownists  and  other  sectaries. 
No  violence  was  done  to  persons,  the  extent 
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of  mischief  done  being  that  the  benches  were 
torn  down  amid  violent  cries  of  "  No  Bishops  ! " 
"  No  High  Commission ! "  Accordingly,  on  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
one  of  the  earliest  debates  was  on  episcopacy, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  next  month  Laud  and 
Wrenn  Bishop  of  Ely  were  impeached.  One 
specimen  shall  suffice  to  show  how  eminently 
qualified  parliamentary  orators  are  to  deal 
with  grave  theological  questions.  It  was  on 
the  question  of  episcopacy,  upon  which  Mr. 
Grimston  argued,  that  first  it  was  clear 
from  the  admission  of  all  parties  that  arch- 
bishops as  such  were  not  jure  divino,  that 
the  present  state  of  parties  alone  showed  that 
it  was  questionable  whether  bishops  were  so, 
and  that  all  agreed  that  ministers  were  jure 
divino  (an  argument  by  the  way  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  stated  so  broadly  ten  years 
afterwards).  How  great  then  was  the  absurdity 
of  those  who  certainly  are  not,  and  those  who 
doubtfully  are,  of  God's  appointment  suspend- 
ing and  exercising  authority  over  others  who 
undoubtedly  are  of  God.  The  learned  Selden, 
with  little  affection  for  episcopacy  but  with 
some  logical  acuteness,  replied  that  parlia- 
ments on  everybody's  admission  were  not  jure 
divino,  whether  Convocation  was  so  admitted  of 
question,  but  that  it  was  unquestionable  that 
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religion  was  so ;  how  great  then  the  absurdity 
of  the  two  former  meddling  with  the  affairs 
of  the  latter. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  Convocation, 
which  met  on  the  4th  of  November,  should  have 
separated  without  doing  anything.  So  fright- 
ened were  some  of  the  members  that  it  was 
proposed  to  abrogate  all  the  canons  they  had 
made,  but  this  proposal  was  rejected.  And 
we  hear  no  more  of  ecclesiastical  matters  this 
year. 

Parliament  however  was  determined  not  to 
leave  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  obnoxious 
assembly  unpunished.  In  July  1641  an  order 
was  made  that  the  House  should  consider  of 
the  punishment  due  to  the  Convocation  for 
making  the  last  new  canons,  and  whether  they 
are  persons  fit  longer  to  continue  to  have  any 
office  in  the  Church  or  Commonwealth.  The 
truth  is  that  Parliament  hoped  in  this  way 
to  raise  a  considerable  amount  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  nation ;  the  fines  proposed  bore 
proportion  much  more  to  their  hatred  of  the 
individuals  concerned  than  to  their  ability  to 
pay.  The  archbishops  were  fined  £20,000  and 
£10,000  respectively,  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
£10,000,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  £3,000,  and 
each  of  the  proctors  £1,000.  This  bill  how- 
ever never  came  to  anything;  probably  the 
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Houses  of  Parliament  thought  they  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  money,  and 
wisely  adopted  the  safer  plan  of  sequestrating 
the  benefices  of  the  clergy,  and  abolishing  the 
office  of  bishops. 


CHAPTER  III 

STEWARD,    DEAN   OF   ST.    PAUL'S,    1642 

IT  was  probably  soon  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  that  Steward 
preached  a  sermon  which  has  been  preserved 
amongst  his  posthumous  publications.  How 
long  the  custom  of  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross 
was  continued  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  if  we 
are  right  in  our  conjecture  that  Steward 
preached  a  sermon  there  after  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  must  have  been 
amongst  the  last  preachers  at  that  place,  for  in 
May  1643  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the 
mob.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  this  sermon 
may  have  been  delivered  many  years  earlier, 
for  the  right  of  preaching  there  was  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's.  Clergymen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  been  from  time  to  time 
summoned  to  London  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  purpose,  and  the  works  of 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  our  old  divines 

37 
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contain  one  or  more  sermons  preached  there. 
The  place  itself  was  a  covered  pulpit  in  one 
corner  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard ;  here  people 
of  all  ranks  flocked  to  hear  the  sermons.  The 
pulpit  had  been  occupied  in  succession  by  the 
most  distinguished  divines  of  the  English 
Church,  and  the  auditory  had  frequently  been 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Court  and  the 
highest  nobility.  Here,  ten  years  before,  Laud 
Bishop  of  London  had  preached  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Coronation.  And  here  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sermons  of 
the  famous  preachers  of  the  day,  whilst  the 
crowd  was  attracted  round  the  Cross  partly  by 
the  desire  of  seeing  the  civic  authorities  in  their 
robes,  or  getting  a  sight  of  the  persons  of  the 
Court  and  nobility,  partly  by  the  passion  for 
sermons  which  so  much  prevailed.  Latterly 
the  pulpit  had  been  filled  by  none  but  ortho- 
dox preachers,  though  for  fifty  years  pre- 
viously it  had  heard  strange  discrepancy  of 
doctrine.  The  most  remarkable  sermons  that 
had  recently  been  preached  there,  were  one 
by  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  in  April  1640  called 
the  "Poor  Man's  Tithing,"  and  one  by  Dr. 
Frank  exhorting  to  obedience,  in  1641.  A 
passage  in  the  latter  shows  what  dangers  the 
preacher  was  exposed  to  at  the  time : 
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"  And  whether  your  bishops  and  clergy  have 
been  used  like  fathers,  if  the  usage  they  have 
had  of  late,  the  tumults  about  their  houses,  the 
riots  upon  their  persons,  the  daily  insolences  the 
whole  clergy  have  met  with  in  your  streets, 
never  seen  till  now  in  a  civil  commonwealth, 
in  any  ordered  city,  upon  the  most  contemptible 
men ;  if  the  injuries  done  their  persons  in  the 
churches,  at  the  very  altars — once  sanctuaries 
against  violence,  now  thought  the  fittest  places 
for  it — in  the  very  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, in  their  pulpits,  both  among  you  and 
abroad  the  kingdom :  in  a  word,  so  many 
slanderous,  malicious  accusations  without 
ground,  entertained  with  pleasure,  besides  the 
blasphemies  upon  the  whole  order ;  if  these 
cannot  tell  you,  after-ages  will  determine,  and 
in  the  interim  let  the  world  judge." 

The  sermon  of  Steward  we  may  well  suppose 
to  have  been  preached  some  time  in  the  summer 
of  1642.  Its  delivery  took  place  on  St.  Peter's 
Day.  Of  whom  the  audience  was  composed  is 
not  said,  but  it  is  too  learned  a  sermon  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  hearing  of  a  mob.  A 
few  extracts  from  it  may  not  be  unacceptable, 
and  we  the  rather  give  them  because  they  will 
help  to  vindicate  the  learned  author  from  the 
charge  brought  against  him,  in  common  with 
many  of  his  brethren,  of  Romanizing.  The 
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subject  is  scandal,  from  the  text,  "  Give  no 
offence,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  x.  32).  It  commences  with 
a  graphic  description  of  Corinth,  "  inter  maria 
quasi  spectaculo  eaeposita.  It  was  set  upon 
waters  as  for  a  spectacle,"  and  a  comparison  of 
its  state  with  London  : 

"  Corinth  *  was  rich  indeed,  in  gold  and  mer- 
chandise, in  the  wealth  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
commodities  of  all  other  nations :  only  here  was 
her  poverty,  she  was  too  rich  in  religions :  for 
(as  if  they  were  to  be  sold  too)  she  had  choice 
of  each  several  sort,  Judaism,  Paganism,  and 
Christianism.  Want  any  faith  ?  Corinth  can 
furnish  you.  Here  you  may  descry  a  church, 
there  a  shrine,  yonder  a  synagogue :  in  this 
place  you  may  see  Christ  worshipped,  go  on, 
you  may  hear  him  questioned,  and  in  the  next 
street  blasphemed.  Nay,  the  Christian  part  was 
not  well  settled  :  some  were  of  strong  resolu- 
tion, others  weak,  of  an  inconstant  frame  :  so 
that  this  baptized  number  scarce  seemed  one 
body,  the  members  were  so  unlike.  Amidst 
this  sea  of  distractions,  the  Church  must  needs 
hazard  shipwreck,  if  an  Apostle  be  not  the 
Pilot.  Hence  therefore  he  draws  this  directing 
compass,  and  my  text  is  the  card  which  they 

1  Three  sermons  preached  by  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Dr. 
Richard  Stuart,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  etc.,  12  mo.  Gabriel  Bedel 
and  Thos.  Heath,  London,  1656,  p.  3. 
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must  sail  by,  *  Give  no  offence,  neither  to  the 
Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church 
of  God.'" 

"  But  what ! l  in  one  Corinth  so  many 
factious  rarities  ?  Jews  against  Gentiles,  and 
both  these  too  divided  from  the  Christians  ? 
amidst  these  distractions,  'tis  best  sure  to  be 
neutral;  for  who  would  yet  make  choice  of  any 
faith?  Let  the  scribe  either  yield  to  the 
Gospel,  or  the  Sophists  of  Greece  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  else  let  S.  Paul  give  way  to  the 
Philosophers.  As  things  here  stand,  to  look 
on  is  the  best  course ;  and  the  most  compendious 
way  to  avoid  all  scandal  is  to  turn  Atheist. 

"  Good,  politic  blasphemy !  pendulous  Cor- 
inthians, rcp*$fp4j|MMf,  whirled  about  with  every 
wind,  which  bloweth  them  whither  it  listeth. 
Now  they  turn  with  the  Jewish  scribes,  anon 
with  Christ's  Apostles,  ere  long  they  change 
this  holy  faith,  if  either  a  Stoic  chance  to  dis- 
pute with  them,  or  an  Epicure  to  invite  them. 
Sometimes  they  approve  highly  of  the  Chris- 
tian Belief,  because  they  see,  'tis  backed  by  the 
Jews'  own  Prophets,  and  guarded  with  such 
armed  legions  of  convincing  arguments.  Again, 
they  remember,  that  Paganism  is  Corinth's  old 
Religion,  and  their  giddy  brains  straight  doat 
upon  Antiquities.  In  the  mean  time  these 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  13. 
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changelings  give  none  offence,  their  ambiguous 
postures  are  so  far  from  displeasing,  that  you 
would  think  S.  Paul's  own  carriage  was  not 
more  absolute.  To  the  Jews  they  became 
plain  Jews  ;  to  the  Grecians  Gentiles,  and 
(for  a  spurt  too)  they  can  believe  as  much  as 
the  most  firm  Apostle  ;  yet  here  is  the  differ- 
ence :  S.  Paul  altered  the  clothes  of  Religion, 
but  these  men  change  the  body.  He  was  con- 
tent to  yield  in  Ceremonies ;  but  these  (with 
greater  ease)  put  off  their  faith  too.  Our 
Apostle  did  it,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save 
some ;  these,  that  by  no  means  they  may 
displease  any ;  and  so  that  all  be  friends,  no 
matter  for  salvation." 

The  striking  passages  in  the  sermon  which 
allude  to  Roman  practices  are  the  following : — 

"  It l  were  to  be  wished  that  Saint  Paul  had 
written  these  words  to  Rome,  because  (sure) 
they  never  heard  of  what's  here  said  to  Corinth : 
For,  would  they  then  within  the  same  walls 
entertain  Jews,  and  yet  worship  Images  ? 
Would  they  make  themselves  as  accurst  by 
scandal,  as  the  Jews  by  Infidelity  ?  Nay,  that's 
not  enough  to  worship  them,  they  must  be 
taught  to  do  wonders  too,  to  groan,  and  weep, 
and  bleed,  that  the  people  may  be  sure  to 
think  so  many  Pictures,  so  many  Deities,  so 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  16. 
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that  there's  now  no  better  sport  in  Rome,  than 
to  see  a  Picture  play  a  miracle,  and  a  sly  Jew 
discover  it." 

"  Judge  now,1  I  pray  you,  which  are  more 
tolerable,  the  worst  at  Corinth,  or  the  best  at 
Rome  ?  There  some  few  took  meat  in  an  Idol- 
Temple,  but  here  all  deal  with  Idols  themselves. 
They  say,  they  fix  their  hearts  on  God :  so  did 
those  worst  Corinthians,  and  yet  their  mouths 
made  them  Idolaters ;  and  then  how  these 
men's  knees  can  escape  I  know  not.  For 
(methinks)  in  case  of  false  Religion,  less  hurt 
should  come  by  eating,  than  adoring.  It  were 
good,  if  (for  the  Jews'  sake  at  least)  they 
would  leave  their  crucifixes,  and  their  whole 
Heaven  of  Poppets,  an  Heathenish  (they  are 
their  own  Cassander's  words)  and  gross  kind 
of  worship.  For  to  what  purpose  ?  unless 
perhaps  His  Holiness  imagines  that  he  can 
neither  truly  succeed  Peter,  without  denying 
his  Master,  nor  represent  Aaron  without 
Idolatry." 

The  preacher  was  not  singular  in  his  invec- 
tives against  Rome.  It  is  true  that  Roman 
practices  were  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented to  an  extent  which  would  be  incredible 
had  we  not  continual  evidence  how  easy  it  is 
to  gain  credit  for  any  assertion  that  maligns 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  24. 
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that  Church.  It  is  possible  more  converts 
have  been  made  to  that  religion  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  falseness  of  the  crimes  alleged 
against  it,  than  by  other  methods  which  might 
seem  more  effectual  for  the  purpose.  Steward 
however  was  not  a  man  to  say  what  he  did  not 
know,  or  to  exaggerate  a  charge  for  the  sake 
of  popular  applause.  So  far  from  it  was  he, 
that  he  unsparingly  lashes  the  peculiar  sins  of 
his  audience.  By  far  the  most  eloquent  pas- 
sages of  the  sermon  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
are  directed  against  the  special  vices  of  those 
who  heard  him. 

After  having  alluded  to  Romish  idolatry 
and  scandal  he  proceeds  as  follows: — 

"  Yet,1  I  wish  that  Rome  only  were  to  be 
found  guilty  of  these  scandalous  transgressions, 
or  that  our  land  were  as  free  from  those  sins 
which  offend  the  Jews,  as  'tis  from  the  Jews 
themselves,  Adulteries  then  would  be  less  fre- 
quent, and  this  day  be  accounted  a  Day  of  Rest, 
and  not  of  Riot.  That  biting  trade  would  then 
be  left,  wherein  (1  know  not  by  what  incestu- 
ous gain)  coin  begets  coin  upon  itself ;  and  we 
should  take  care  either  to  strangle  the  gnaw- 
ing serpent,  or  else  to  make  it  toothless  :  shall 
I  call  it  the  Circumcision  of  the  land  ?  It  is  a 
burden  (they  say)  that  neither  we,  nor  our 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  25. 
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forefathers  were  well  able  to  bear:  must  not 
this  crime  make  the  Jews  to  abhor  our 
Christian  cruelty  ?  for  with  this  tearing  engine 
they  oppress  strangers  only,  but  we  grind  own 
Brethren. 

"  Nor  is  it  improper  to  speak  here  of  Jews  and 
of  Gentiles  too,  the  whole  world  is  a  fit  subject 
for  this  great  auditory.  I  doubt  not,  there 
are  here  present,  who  converse  with  both 
nations,  some  for  Profit,  and  some  for  Delight ; 
no  people,  but  some  here  may  either  by  com- 
mand perhaps,  or  else  by  curiosity,  be  brought 
to  deal  with  them.  You  then  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  whose  way  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  great  waters,  give  ye  none  offence, 
neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  Turks,  nor  Infidels, 
least  your  ill  lives  beget  their  blasphemy,  and 
whilst  you  make  yourselves  a  scorn,  you  make 
your  mighty  God  contemptible.  Use  no  fraud 
in  bargaining,  nor  deceit  hi  your  slack  per- 
formance, lest  Christ  himself  suffer,  while  your 
tongues  offend.  For,  will  strangers  think  him 
a  God,  whose  servants  are  all  Atheists  ?  Will 
they  be  brought  to  worship  Christ,  when  your 
own  works  deny  him  ?  Think  not  to  thrive,  if 
for  your  sake  your  Saviour  prove  a  loser. 

"  May  they  please  to  hear  too :  If  any  here 
hath  to  do  with  our  late  planted  Colonies, 
whether  in  Virginia,  or  in  other  places ;  they 
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are  seated  (you  know)  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  therefore  my  text  affords  this 
caution  :  Let  them  give  none  offence  ;  let  care 
be  taken  that  those  men  you  send,  be  taught 
first  to  know  God  at  home,  lest  our  Plantations 
be  held  to  be  but  gaol  deliveries,  and  our  Land 
be  thought  rather  to  transport  her  crimes  than 
her  Religion.  Let  them  be  forced  to  forbear  a 
savage  cruelty,  lest  (what  others  have  already 
done)  they  make  our  Saviour's  name  grow 
odious  to  the  Pagans,  and  cause  them  to  speak 
through  bitterness  of  soul,  '  There  is  no  Hell 
but  Christendom.' ' 

"  If1  our  people  remain  still  profane,  our 
gentry  luxurious,  and  our  clergy  careless :  If 
our  devotions  be  grown  so  cold,  that  they 
scarce  afford  either  alms  to  others,  or  Prayers 
to  ourselves :  If  our  poor  yet  pine  before  us, 
and  our  wealthy  become  most  maliciously 
covetous,  possident  ad  hoc  tantum,  ne  possi- 
dere  alteri  Kceat,  as  S.  Cyprian  speaks  in  his 
2nd  Epistle,  they  grow  rich  for  spight,  and 
hoard  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  not  so  much 
that  they  may  feed  themselves,  as  that  they 
may  starve  others :  If  corruption  bear  rule  in 
our  Courts  of  Justice,  et  inter  leges  docetur, 
quod  kgibus  interdicitur  (as  the  same  Father 
speaks  in  his  Book  de  Spectac),  and  men  learn 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  32. 
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crimes  from  those  that  profess  the  law  them- 
selves :  If  Felix  blush  not  to  turn  Tertullus, 
and  (rather  than  S.  Paul  shall  evict  a  cause)  a 
judge  will  be  an  orator :  If  our  trades  be  grown 
to  cozenage,  and  he  accounted  the  best  bred 
artisan,  that  knows  to  cheat  most  smoothly : 
if  our  streets  still  smell  of  surfeits,  and  our 
whole  land  mourn  for  the  riot  of  her  people : 
Say,  gives  not  this  scandal  to  those  without  ? 
will  not  they  deride  our  Faith,  which  bears  no 
better  manners  ?  I  hope  far  otherwise.  But 
if  these  things  be  so,  may  we  not  then  take 
up  those  words  of  ^Eschines,  el$  Trapaftofyav 
e$uju,sv,  we  are  born  the  Paradox  and  Riddle 
of  our  times,  A  Reformed  Church  without  a 
Reformation." 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   TREATY   AT   UXBRIDGE 

THE  next  occasion  of  Steward's  appearance 
in  public  was  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1645.  In  order  to 
understand  the  circumstances  of  the  treaty 
and  the  part  taken  by  him  in  its  proceedings, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to  the  events 
of  the  preceding  five  years.  From  the  day 
on  which  the  King  had  opened  the  Long 
Parliament,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  any 
impartial  bystander  in  which  direction  the  tide 
had  set.  Whatever  issue  was  to  be  expected 
to  the  political  questions  raised  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  it  must  have  been 
already  clear  that  nothing,  humanly  speaking, 
could  save  the  Church.  It  was  possible  that 
some  compromise  might  be  found,  on  which 
to  base  an  agreement  between  the  Royalist 
and  Parliamentary  party,  but  the  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  Scots  for  episcopacy  had  already 
spread  into  England,  and  Parliament  had 
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recourse  to  every  expedient  to  encourage  this 
feeling.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1640  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  for  setting  up 
preaching  ministers,  an  expedient,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  teach  that  rebellion  was  lawful 
for  the  defence  of  religion  and  reformation 
of  the  Church.  Nor  were  they  content  with 
this,  for  soon  afterwards  weekly  lectures  were 
generally  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  thus  a  constant  agitation  was  kept  up,  the 
preachers  instigating  the  people  to  petition 
against  the  factious  party  so  called,  that  is, 
all  the  nobility  who  sided  with  the  King.  The 
pulpits  of  London  and  Westminster  were  filled 
with  persons  of  this  class,  whose  business  it  was, 
both  by  sermons  and  pamphlets,  to  stir  up  all 
persons  who  were  able  to  take  up  arms,  and 
those  who  were  not,  to  aid  the  glorious  work, 
as  it  was  termed,  by  contributions  of  money. 
Indeed  the  preachers  themselves  were  in  many 
cases  more  zealous  than  their  employers,  and 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  enter  the  private 
houses  of  many  members  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  exhortations  to 
rebellion.  Specimens  of  their  oratory  might 
easily  be  collected.  Their  sermons  were  full 
of  the  most  awful  blasphemy  as  well  as  of 
most  violent  imprecations  against  the  King 
and  his  party.  Texts  such  as  "  Curse  ye 
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Meroz,"  etc.,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back 
his  sword  from  blood,"  "  Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  King,  and  his  throne  shall  be 
established  in  righteousness,"  were  quoted  as 
if  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  inspired  writers 
had  had  the  present  war  speciaUy  in  their  view 
when  they  wrote  them  ;  whilst  the  sermons 
preached  before  the  Commons  generally  con- 
sisted of  exhortations  such  as  these :  "  Vex 
the  Midianites,  abolish  the  Amalekites,  let 
Popery  find  no  favour,  nor  Prelacy,  because 
it  is  tyrannical.  The  hierarchy  is  become  a 
fretting  gangrene  and  spreading  leprosy,  in- 
supportable tyranny.  Up  with  it,  up  with 
it  to  the  bottom,  root  and  branch,  hip  and 
thigh  !  Destroy  these  Amalekites  and  let  their 
place  be  no  more  found."  Another  says,"  Down 
with  Baal's  altars,  down  with  Baal's  priests ;  it 
is  better  to  see  people  wallowing  in  their  blood 
rather  than  apostatizing  from  God  and  em- 
bracing idolatry  and  superstition.  Leave  not 
a  rag  that  belongs  to  Popery ;  away  with  it 
root  and  branch,  head  and  tail !  Let  us  take 
hold  of  the  pillar  of  the  church  of  Dagon, 
of  the  temple  of  Antichrist,  and  say,  'Now 
let  me  die  with  Antichrist  Rome  and  Baby- 
lon.' '  The  effect  produced  by  such  dis- 
courses may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
declaration  of  Colonel  Axtel,  that  he  "  himself, 
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with  many  more,  went  to  that  execrable  war 
with  such  a  controlling  horror  upon  their 
spirits  from  those  sermons,  that  they  verily 
believed  they  should  have  been  accursed  from 
God  for  ever,  if  they  had  not  acted  their  part 
in  that  dismal  tragedy  and  heartily  done  the 
Devil's  work,  being  so  effectually  called  and 
commanded  to  it  in  God's  name."  But  the 
great  difficulty  felt  to  be  in  the  way  of  an 
accommodation  between  the  King  and  his 
rebellious  subjects  was  Laud,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  him  at  all  hazards.  Accord- 
ingly his  attainder  speedily  followed  StrafFord's. 
The  accusation  brought  against  him  was  on 
the  score  of  high  treason,  and  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
If  this  had  been  his  object  he  certainly  took 
a  very  singular  mode  of  accomplishing  it.  The 
et  cetera  oath  was  well  known  to  be  of  his 
framing,  and  as  it  exacted  of  all  the  clergy 
a  promise  never  to  consent  to  any  the  least 
change  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  as  it 
then  stood,  by  archbishops,  etc.,  it  seemed  to 
lay  its  author  open  to  any  charge  rather  than 
that  of  innovation.  But  his  death  was  re- 
solved upon,  and  in  the  hurry  to  accomplish 
their  object  his  accusers  paid  little  regard  to 
the  means  which  they  employed.  In  their 
professed  indignation  at  the  vagueness  of 
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the  et  cetera  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  purport  of  the  declaration  in  which  the 
obnoxious  word  occurred. 

It  was  hoped  perhaps  that  the  King,  when 
deprived  of  opportunities  of  consulting  with 
the  Archbishop,  might  be  more  inclined  to  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  The  bishops  had  first 
been  driven  out  and  then  voted  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Two  or  three  of  the  more 
prominent  ones  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
but  the  actual  execution  of  Laud  not  only 
freed  them  from  their  most  powerful  opponent, 
but  would  serve  to  terrify  others  who  might 
be  inclined  to  follow  hi  the  course  he  had 
begun.  It  was  a  remarkable,  if  an  undesigned 
coincidence  that  his  condemnation  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  took 
place  on  the  same  day. 

Amongst  the  earliest  bills  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  one  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Courts  of  the  High  Com- 
mission and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  as  the 
Parliament  had  voted  themselves  perpetual, 
they  had  now  no  fear  of  being  prevented 
carrying  any  measures,  whether  popular  or  not, 
which  should  command  a  majority  of  votes 
amongst  themselves.  It  was  nearly  two  years 
before  the  King  declared  open  war  against 
them  by  setting  up  his  standard  at  Netting- 
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ham.  The  Parliamentary  party  were  not  so 
successful  in  the  field  as  they  were  in  the 
House,  where  they  met  with  no  opposition ; 
but  upon  the  whole  they  had  gained  consider- 
able advantages  over  the  King  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1644,  when  the  first  serious  over- 
tures for  a  treaty  of  peace  were  entertained. 
It  was  difficult  to  understand  what  could  be 
expected  by  either  side  from  a  treaty,  as  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  long  since  taken  a 
solemn  oath  and  covenant  never  to  lay  down 
arms  so  long  as  the  Popish  party  were  on 
foot ;  and  the  Commons  had  afterwards  bound 
themselves  to  the  Scotch  League  and  Covenant 
for  the  extirpation  of  Prelacy  and  Popery. 
Neither  had  any  means  which  might  conduce 
to  this  end  been  neglected.  The  famous 
Westminster  Assembly  had  been  summoned 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  had  been  sitting 
continuously  since  the  middle  of  1643.  One 
principal  advantage  gained  to  the  Parliament 
by  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  at  Westminster 
was  the  giving  an  apparently  spiritual  character 
to  their  proceedings.  Suggestions  for  fast  days 
and  thanksgiving  days  to  commemorate  dis- 
asters or  successes  of  the  army  would  come 
with  a  better  grace  from  an  assembly  of 
divines  than  if  they  had  originated  in  the 
House  and  been  subjected  to  noisy  discussions 
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and  intemperate  debates.  But  when  a  petition 
for  a  fast  day  was  read  from  the  Assembly, 
there  was  an  obvious  propriety  in  acceding  to 
it,  and  there  was  moreover  this  advantage 
gained,  that  the  sermons  preached  on  these 
occasions  before  the  Houses  were  always 
printed  with  the  approbation  of  Parliament 
appended,  together  with  prefaces  and  appen- 
dices containing  matter  which  could  not  so 
well  be  introduced  into  a  public  discourse,  but 
which  had  the  designed  effect  of  stirring  up 
rebellious  people,  who  from  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  London,  could  not  hear  the  sermons 
themselves.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Directory 
for  the  public  worship  in  Church  was  estab- 
lished, and  an  ordinance  passed  for  regulating 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  for  remov- 
ing scandalous  ministers,  that  is  the  episcopal 
clergy  who  were  in  legal  possession,  from  the 
associated  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Hertford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon  and  Lin- 
coln. Oxford  had  been  excepted  from  this 
regulation,  as  it  was  at  present  too  strong  a 
hold  of  Royalists  and  Episcopalians  to  be 
interfered  with.  The  very  same  day  on  which 
the  ordinance  for  regulating  the  other  Univer- 
sity passed,  the  King  summoned  a  Parliament 
of  such  Lords  and  Commons  as  adhered  to  his 
cause,  to  meet  at  Oxford.  Already  Oxford 
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had  begun  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  sequestered 
clergy,  and  was  the  King's  principal  garrison. 

In  what  capacity  Dr.  Steward  was,  or  at 
what  time  he  arrived,  in  Oxford  does  not  ap- 
pear. He  was  certainly  there  in  the  autumn 
of  1643,  for  he  presented  Sir  George  Ratcliffe 
for  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  on 
October  31  of  this  year  in  a  convocation  held 
in  Adam  de  Brome's  chapel,  the  north  chapel 
of  St.  Mary's.  This  was  probably  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendship  between  them  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  refer.  It  seems  most  likely 
that  Steward  was  in  attendance  on  the  King 
as  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  and  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  concerned  in  the  drawing  up  of 
the  King's  declaration  issued  from  Oxford  a 
few  days  before  this,  in  which  the  Covenant 
was  denounced  as  a  traitorous  and  seditious 
combination  against  the  King  and  the  estab- 
lished religion.  The  Covenant  had  been  previ- 
ously taken  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  afterwards  subscribed  by  the  Lords ;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  this  failure  of  the  treaty 
at  Uxbridge  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

Oxford  must  at  this  time  have  presented  an 
appearance  in  marked  contrast  to  its  usual 
peace  and  quiet.  It  was  at  that  time  a  gar- 
risoned town  full  of  soldiers,  students  of  all 
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ranks  serving  in  the  King's  army  ;  and  besides 
the  influx  of  persons  connected  with  the  Court, 
the  peers  and  members  of  the  Lower  House 
were  entertained,  as  best  they  could  be,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  within  the  walls  of  the  differ- 
ent colleges.     To  add  to  this,  crowds  of  scholars 
and  divines  who  had  been  driven  away  from 
their  homes  and  parsonages  were  congregated 
here,  and  a  considerable  number  of  English  and 
Irish  prelates  were  in  attendance  for  the  King 
to  consult  on  matters  of  religion.     Here  were 
the  Archbishops  of  York   and   Armagh,   the 
Bishops  of  Salisbury,  Bath  and  Wells,  Roches- 
ter, Oxford,  Worcester,  Peterborough,  Down 
and  Killaloe.     It  appears  also  that  Westfield 
Bishop   of   Bristol  came  here  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  1644.     This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  Westfield  had  been   nominated 
one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  had  actu- 
ally sat  among  them.      The  few  bishops  who 
had  been  recently  appointed  to  vacant  sees  to 
please  the  Puritan  party,  were  perhaps  the  only 
prelates  not  now  in  attendance   at   Oxford. 
Those  that  were  there  performed  two  or  three 
consecrations,  and  the  nature  of  the  appoint- 
ments showed  that  the  King  had   no   longer 
any  intention   of  making   concessions  which 
were  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  some- 
thing more.     Westfield  died  in  the  course  of 
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the  summer,  and  the  bishopric,  after  being 
refused  by  the  Regius  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Howell,  who 
was  consecrated  in  Magdalen  College  chapel 
by  Ussher  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Not  long 
before  this,  he  with  the  other  two  Irish  pre- 
lates consecrated  Bayly  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
and  about  the  same  time  Frewen  President 
of  Magdalen  College  was  consecrated  in  his 
own  chapel  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  whether 
Steward  remained  in  Oxford  any  length  of 
time,  or  whether  he  accompanied  the  King  on 
his  marches.  The  latter  seems  more  probable, 
because  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the 
preachers  at  St.  Mary's.  St.  Mary's  seems  to 
have  been  much  frequented  at  this  time,  and 
must,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  sermon  of  Ham- 
mond's preached  there  this  year,  which  has  been 
preserved  among  his  printed  works,  have  been 
fashionable.  Hammond's  rebukes,  which  were 
stern,  we  may  be  sure  were  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  audience ;  but  it  is  matter 
of  wonder  that  Steward,  who  was  so  eloquent 
and  so  bold  in  rebuking  the  vices  of  his  hearers, 
should  not  have  been  called  upon  to  preach 
there,  unless  his  frequent  absence  from  Oxford 
be  the  true  account  of  it.  However,  whatever 
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were  his  powers  as  a  preacher,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  practised  debater,  and  as 
such  he  must  have  been  selected  by  the  King  to 
conduct  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  treaty  at 
Uxbridge.  Laud,  as  we  have  seen,  had  placed 
great  confidence  in  his  address  and  power  of 
management,  in  entrusting  so  much  to  him  in 
the  Convocation  of  1640.  He  was  now  dead, 
and  his  opinion  of  Steward's  theological  prin- 
ciples may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Archbishop  desired  in  his  last  will  that  none 
of  his  papers  should  be  printed  except  they 
should  first  be  submitted  to  the  judgments  of 
the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Winchester  and  of  Dr. 
Steward.  It  would  have  seemed  obvious  to 
fix  upon  a  bishop  to  conduct  this  debate,  and 
no  doubt  a  few  years  earlier  it  would  have  been 
so.  But  the  very  name  of  bishop  had  now  be- 
come odious,  or  it  is  probable  Duppa  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  would  have  been  the  commissioner 
fixed  upon.  After  him  Steward's  claims  were 
pre-eminent,  whilst  the  names  of  the  other 
divines  who  accompanied  him  from  Oxford 
show  what  the  principle  was  on  which  they 
were  selected.  They  were  Sheldon,  Lany, 
Hammond,  Potter  and  Feme,  all  men  of  the 
most  gentle  and  conciliating  manners,  but 
all  decided  on  the  point  of  Episcopacy, 
which  they  knew  would  be  either  openly 
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or  secretly  the  turning  point  of  the  whole 
debate. 

The  historians  of  the  period  have  not  pre- 
served the  names  of  any  of  these,  and  we  are 
led  from  them  to  infer  that  Steward  was  the 
only  commissioner  whose  business  it  was  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  religion.  The  only  place 
where  the  other  names  are  mentioned  is  a 
paper  which  has  been  preserved  by  Thurloe. 
He  gives  two  lists,  one  of  which,  the  parlia- 
mentary, mentions  the  names  of  seventeen,  be- 
ginning with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
ending  with  Dr.  Steward.  The  other,  which 
is  signed  by  Prince  Rupert,  differs  from  this 
only  in  that  it  adds  to  the  names  of  Nicholas 
and  Hyde  their  respective  titles  of  "  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,"  and 
"  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  "  ;  and  to  those 
of  Sir  Richard  Lane  and  Dr.  Steward  those  of 
"  Lord  Chief  Baron  "  and  "  Clerk  of  the  Closet," 
and  mentions  Sir  John  Culpepper  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  by  their  new  titles  of  "  Lord," 
and  adds  at  the  end  the  names  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
and  Dr.  Lany  "  Ministers."  All  of  these  are 
attended  by  a  train  of  servants.  The  three 
other  divines  go  in  the  capacity  of  servants  : 
Feme  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  Potter  as 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford's,  and  Hammond  as  the 
Earl  of  Southampton's.  They  were  all  Oxford 
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men  with  the  exception  of  Feme,  who  was 
incorporated  from  Cambridge  June  15  1643, 
and  Lany,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

We  may  suppose  that  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners anticipated  much  good  from  the  treaty. 
Steward  must  have  felt  certain  that  nothing 
could  result  from  it.  He  knew  that  nothing 
but  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  would  satisfy 
the  Parliament,  and  as  he  felt  assured  that 
there  could  be  no  Church  without  preserving 
the  episcopal  succession,  he  had  determined  to 
make  no  concessions  on  this  point.  It  was 
however  his  plain  duty  to  make  the  best  of 
the  circumstances,  and  leave  results  to  Provi- 
dence. Accordingly  he  set  out  from  Oxford 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  put  down  the 
arguments  of  the  commissioners,  though  he 
knew  very  well  that  his  own  arguments  would 
affect  neither  those  who  heard  them  nor  those 
to  whom  they  would  be  reported. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
King  had  himself  any  hopes  of  a  successful 
issue  to  this  treaty.  The  message  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh 
on  the  23rd  of  November  purported  to  be  the 
humble  desires  and  propositions  for  peace 
agreed  upon  by  the  Parliament,  united  by 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  as  they  expressed  it. 
But  its  tone  was,  as  might  be  expected,  most 
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dictatorial.  Amongst  other  proposals  was  the 
modest  one  of  "  utterly  abolishing  and  taking 
away  every  office  in  the  Church  of  England, 
beginning  from  archbishops,"  etc.,  and  ending 
with  "  all  other  their  under  officers."  The  next 
proposals  were  for  the  confirming  the  sitting 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  religion 
according  to  the  covenant.  After  settling  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  nation  in  this  way 
they  proceed  to  enactments  against  Papists, 
to  whom  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  doctrines 
held  most  sacred  by  Roman  Catholics,  were  to 
be  administered  ;  no  Mass  allowed  to  be  said 
in  the  Court,  though  the  Queen  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  of  course  had  attendants  of  the 
same  religion.  They  further  demand  an  Act 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Papists  hi 
the  Protestant  religion.  Amongst  other  de- 
mands from  which  they  refuse  to  recede  are 
Acts  for  reforming  the  universities  and  colleges 
and  for  suppressing  stage-playing,  which  they 
go  on  to  add  is  to  be  perpetual.  The  extra- 
ordinary demands  made,  and  the  impertinent 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  show 
how  strong  they  must  have  felt  their  cause  to 
be.  The  only  persons  whom  they  desire  should 
be  excepted  from  the  possibility  of  pardon 
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include,  amongst  many  other  illustrious  names, 
those  of  the  prince's  two  nephews,  Laud, 
Wrenn  and  Bramhall,  the  titular  Bishop  of 
Ross,  all  Popish  recusants  who  have  been  in 
arms  for  the  King,  all  persons  whatever  who 
had  had  any  hand  in  the  Irish  Rebellion.  All 
lawyers  who  had  adhered  to  the  King  were 
to  be  made  incapable  of  any  employment,  public 
or  private,  and  all  the  delinquent  clergy  to  be 
made  incapable  of  preferment  or  employment, 
a  third  part  of  their  estates  to  be  sequestered 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debts,  and  a 
tenth  part  of  the  estates  of  all  other  delinquents, 
i.e.  of  all  who  had  ever  joined  the  King's  party. 
Such  were  the  modest  proposals  made  to  the 
King,  which  were,  upon  his  request,  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  treaty  to  be  held  at  Uxbridge, 
beginning  Thursday  the  30th  of  January 
1645,  the  same  day  on  which,  four  years  after- 
wards, he  lost  his  head  for  refusing  to  con- 
cede them.  The  parliamentary  commissioner 
appointed  to  argue  on  religion  was  Master 
Henderson,  assisted  by  Marshall  and  Vines. 
Henderson  was  the  well-known  Scotchman 
who  figures  in  history  as  conducting  a  debate 
with  the  King  at  Newcastle  two  years  after- 
wards ;  Marshall  and  Vines  were  thorough- 
going Presbyterians  and  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines.  Amongst  the  rest  was 
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Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  little 
likely  to  promote  any  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences,  as  he  had  lately  had  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  deprivation  of  his  office  of 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  King  having  autho- 
rized the  members  of  Convocation  to  choose 
another  chancellor,  when  their  choice  fell  upon 
William  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  was  in- 
stalled on  the  31st  of  October  in  Adam  de 
Brome's  chapel  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Salisbury  and  Rochester. 

The  first  proposals  for  a  treaty  were  made 
on  the  23rd  of  November  1644,  and  the  treaty 
itself  arranged  to  commence  on  the  30th  of 
January.  Accordingly  they  met  on  that  day 
and  agreed  that  the  subjects  should  be  divided 
into  three  heads :  religion,  the  militia,  and  the 
affairs  of  Ireland ;  the  debate  upon  religion  to 
commence  on  Saturday  the  31st  of  January,  to 
be  resumed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  February,  to  be  continued  on  the 
llth  and  two  following  days,  and  again  if 
necessary  on  the  two  last  days  of  the  twenty 
to  which  the  treaty  was  limited.  Steward's 
part  was  strictly  limited  to  matters  of  religion, 
and  it  is  these  alone  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned.  An  untoward  circumstance,  but  one 
which  the  Parliamentary  party  were  probably 
not  sorry  for,  happened  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  treaty.  One  Mr.  Love,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  took  upon  himself  to  harangue 
the  mob  assembled  in  the  church  at  Uxbridge, 
it  happening  to  be  market-day.  Amongst 
other  passages  in  his  discourse  occurred  a 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  King's  com- 
missioners were  come  with  hearts  full  of  blood, 
and  that  there  was  as  great  a  distance  between 
that  treaty  and  peace  as  between  heaven  and 
hell.  It  is  probable  that  Love,  who  united  the 
characters  of  both  Presbyterian  and  fanatic, 
was  acting  entirely  independently  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners.  Certainly  upon  com- 
plaint made  by  the  King's  party  of  the  ill-effect 
such  addresses  were  calculated  to  produce,  the 
others  answered  that  he  was  not  of  their  retinue, 
nor  came  by  any  privity  of  theirs ;  but  they 
refused  to  interfere  with  him  in  the  way  of 
punishment,  and  the  King's  commissioners 
were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision. 
Information  of  the  affair  was  indeed  sent  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  the  commis- 
sioners were  in  daily  communication  with  their 
employers,  and  it  was  decreed  that  "though 
they  could  not  with  good  conscience  imprison 
Mr.  Love,  yet  they  did  confine  him  " ;  "  and 
where  should  it  be,"  continues  Wood1  in  his 
quaint  way,  "but  to  that  very  house  where 

1  Athenx  Oxon.,  vol.  ii,  136-7. 
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his  mistress  then  lived,   whom  for  two  years 
going    before   he   had    wooed    with   prayers, 
sermons    and  ugly   faces."      His   party  were 
certainly  not  much  displeased  with  his  pro- 
ceedings, or  at  least  they  soon  forgave   him. 
He  was  twice  promoted  to  London  benefices  in 
the  course  of  the  six  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween his  offence  and  his  execution  by  Crom- 
well and  the  Independent  party,  who  by  that 
time   had    entirely  ruined  the   cause  of  the 
Presbyterians.     It  was  an  unpropitious  com- 
mencement of  a  treaty  for  peace,  yet  they 
immediately  proceeded  with   their  proposals. 
Both  sides  were  as  cautious  in  their  expressions 
as  they  were  decided  in  their  views,  but  the 
Royalists  had  far  the  most  practised  and  dex- 
terous controversialists  on  their  side,  and  accord- 
ingly as  far  as  logical  subtlety  of  disputation 
went,  they  had  greatly  the  advantage.     The 
whole  debate,  so  far  as  it  is  preserved,  was  con- 
ducted in  writing,  but  the  subject  of  episco- 
pacy was  canvassed  between  the  assistants  of 
the    commissioners  in    several    conversations. 
The  first  paper  presented  contained  the  pro- 
positions on  which  the  Parliament  had  resolved. 
The  principal  of  these  was    the    same    that 
had  been  tendered  to  the  King  some  weeks 
previously,   viz.   the   abolition  of  episcopacy, 
the  setting   up    of  the    Directory,   and    the 
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compelling  His  Majesty  to  take  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.  The  reply  put  in  on  the 
following  day  was  simply  a  question  whether 
they  had  power  to  recede  from  these  proposals 
after  treating  of  them  and  debating,  or  whether 
they  were  bound  up  by  their  instructions  to 
insist  upon  the  propositions  without  any  altera- 
tion. To  this  it  is  answered  that  the  papers 
given  in,  contained  no  alterations  but  such  as 
are  usual  in  a  time  of  reformation,  and  that 
they  were  quite  ready  to  debate,  to  show  how 
reasonable  they  were,  and  that  there  wrould  be 
no  reason  for  receding  from  them. 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  any  of  their 
minds  that  a  treaty  must  necessarily  be  nuga- 
tory, if  the  party  proposing  it  have  made  up 
their  minds  beforehand  that  they  will  not 
swerve  from  any  of  its  articles  ;  neither  did 
they  refer  to  any  instances  to  show  what  they 
meant  by  saying  the  alterations  proposed  were 
usual,  or  explain  what  times  of  reformation 
they  were  referring  to. 

The  next  exception  that  Steward  took  to 
the  proposals  was  made  in  form  of  question, 
whether  these  propositions  contained  all  the 
demands,  alleging  that  he  thought  it  very 
desirable  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  whole  at 
once,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of 
them.  This  information  was  promptly  refused, 
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and  an  answer  required  in  the  affirmative  re- 
specting these  propositions,  before  they  agreed 
to  mention  the  other  alterations  hereafter  to 
be  suggested.  Upon  this,  the  only  remaining 
point  was  to  show  up  the  difficulties  and 
vague  expressions  in  the  propositions,  and 
Steward  cleverly  prepared  a  string  of  ques- 
tions very  difficult  to  reply  to,  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  congregational,  classical  and 
synodical  assemblies,  suggesting  that  the 
easiest  mode  of  proceeding  upon  such  points 
as  these  would  be  by  vivd  voce  conference. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Parliamentary  party, 
who  continually  objected  against  the  others 
the  delays  occasioned  by  them.  Steward 
returned  the  following  dignified  answer: — 

"  We  conceive  there  was  no  cause  your 
Lordships  should  apprehend  any  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  our  questions,  for  that  your 
Propositions  concerning  Religion  were  not  de- 
livered to  us  till  Friday  last ;  and  the  Direc- 
tory then  delivered  with  them  so  long,  that 
the  reading  of  it  spent  the  residue  of  that 
day ;  and  divers  other  papers  to  which  the 
propositions  referred,  and  without  which  we 
could  not  consider  them,  were  not  delivered 
us  before  yesterday,  and  some  of  them  not  till 
after  the  paper  which  imputes  a  delay  to  us ; 
and  your  Lordships  having  propounded  only 
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general  heads  of  a  Presbyterical  government, 
without  any  particular  model  of  it,  which  in 
several  Reformed  churches  (as  we  are  informed) 
is  various  both  in  names  and  Powers,  it  was 
necessary  to  understand  the  particular  expres- 
sions in  your  paper,  the  alteration  desired 
being  so  great,  and  being  proposed  to  be  en- 
acted which  will  require  His  Majesties'  consent, 
whom  we  ought  to  satisfy,  having  so  great 
a  trust  reposed  in  us.  And  we  desire  your 
Lordships  to  consider,  how  impossible  it  hath 
been  for  us  to  give  your  Lordships  in  less  than 
two  days,  a  full  answer  (which  in  your  last 
paper  you  require)  to  what  you  propose,  which 
is  in  effect  to  consent  to  the  utter  abolishing 
of  that  Government,  Discipline  and  public 
form  of  the  Worship  of  God  which  hath  been 
practised  and  established  by  Law  here,  ever 
since  the  Reformation ;  And  which  we  well 
understand,  and  the  alteration  of  which  in  the 
manner  proposed,  takes  away  many  things  in 
the  civil  government,  and  provides  no  remedy 
for  the  inconveniences  which  may  happen 
thereby ;  And  to  consent  to  the  alienation  of 
the  Lands  of  the  Church,  by  which  (for  ought 
appears)  besides  infinite  other  considerations, 
so  many  Persons  may  be  put  to  beg  their 
bread,  to  oblige  His  Majesty  and  all  His  sub- 
jects to  the  taking  a  new  oath  or  Covenant 
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and  to  receive  and  consent  to  a  new  Govern- 
ment ;  we  do  not,  nor  without  information 
cannot  understand.  And  which  (in  truth) 
appears  to  us  by  your  Lordships'  Propositions 
not  to  be  yet  agreed  upon  in  the  particulars. 
And  your  Lordships  having  declared  to  us 
that  you  have  other  things  to  propose  to  us 
concerning  Religion  which  you  do  not  yet 
think  it  fit  time  to  acquaint  us  withal.  Not- 
withstanding all  which  difficulties  we  shall 
proceed  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  desire 
your  Lordships  will  not  object  delays  to  us 
till  we  give  you  just  occasion." 

Then  followed  a  discussion  concerning  the 
bill  proposed  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
which  it  appears,  from  the  information  sent 
to  the  two  Houses,  occupied  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night ;  after  which  they 
say  they  delivered  to  His  Majesty's  commis- 
sioners the  second  paper,  "which,  with  their 
answer  to  it,  we  have  likewise  sent  you  with 
these  letters."  But  the  whole  of  the  three  days 
had  elapsed,  and  the  matter  of  religion  was 
accordingly  adjourned  to  the  llth  February, 
on  which  day  Steward  again  insisted  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  alteration  proposed,  adding  that  the 
interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the  former 
debate  had  given  abundance  of  time  for  them 
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to  make  up  their  minds  about  these  points. 
To  this  they  replied  on  the  same  day  by 
expressing  their  desire  (it  should  have  been 
called  demand)  that  His  Majesty  should  give 
his  consent  to  the  bill  for  the  due  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day,  the  better  advancement 
of  preaching,  and  the  act  against  pluralities, 
adding  that  they  should  in  due  time  give 
in  their  proposals  about  Papists,  and  their 
suggestions  about  His  Majesty's  giving  his 
consent  to  an  act  to  be  framed  for  regulating 
the  universities,  and  another  for  the  education 
and  marriage  of  his  children. 

The  greater  part  of  this  and  the  following 
day  was  spent  in  argument  between  the  divines 
on  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government.  The  particulars  of  this 
have  not  transpired,  but  we  know  that  the 
principal  debaters  were  Hammond  and  Vines. 
Hammond's  biographer  speaks  of  this  as  a 
mean  trick  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament, 
saying  that  at  the  second  meeting  "  the  other 
divines  were  called  in ;  which  thing  was  a 
surprise,  and  designed  for  such  to  those  of 
the  King's  part,  who  came  as  chaplains  and 
private  attendants  on  the  lords ;  but  was  before 
projected  and  prepared  for  by  those  of  the 
Presbyterian  way.  And  in  this  conflict,"  he 
continues,  "it  was  the  lot  of  Dr.  Hammond 
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to  have  Mr.  Vines  for  his  antagonist,  who 
instead  of  tendering  a  scholastic  disputation, 
read  from  a  paper  a  long  divinity  lecture, 
wherein  were  interwoven  several  little  cavils 
and  exceptions  which  were  meant  for  argu- 
ments. Dr.  Hammond  perceiving  this,  drew 
forth  his  pen  and  ink,  and  as  the  other  was 
reading,  took  notes  of  what  was  said,  and  then 
immediately  returned  in  order  an  answer  to 
the  several  suggestions,  which  were  about 
forty  in  number ;  which  he  did  with  that 
readiness  and  sufficiency  as  at  once  gave  testi- 
mony to  his  ability  and  to  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  he  asserted ;  which  amidst  the  disad- 
vantage of  extempore  against  premeditation, 
dispelled  with  ease  and  perfect  clearness  all  the 
sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against  him." 
A  story  was  spread  about  some  years  after- 
wards that  Vines  had  utterly  silenced  Ham- 
mond, and  that  the  only  answer  the  latter 
could  give  was  to  swear  by  God  and  the  holy 
angels  that  though  at  present  a  solution  did 
not  occur  to  him,  he  could  answer  it.  Ham- 
mond's calm  and  temperate  answer  to  this 
calumny  occurs  in  a  letter  of  his  dated  January 
22,  1655,  just  ten  years  afterwards.  It  is 
worth  transcribing,  as  it  contains  all  that  is 
known  of  the  vivd  voce  part  of  the  dispute  on 
the  subject  of  episcopacy  : — 
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"  I  can  I  think  truly  affirm  that  no  one  part 
of  it  hath  any  degree  of  truth,  save  only  that 
Mr.  Vines  did  dispute  against,  and  I  defend, 
episcopacy.  For  as  to  the  argument  men- 
tioned, I  did  neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  of 
my  life,  that  I  can  remember,  ever  hear  it 
urged  by  any.  And  for  my  pretended  answer, 
I  am  both  sure  that  I  never  called  God  and 
His  holy  angels  to  witness  any  thing  in  my 
life,  nor  ever  swore  one  voluntary  oath,  that  I 
know  of,  (and  sure  there  was  then  none  im- 
posed on  me,)  and  that  I  was  not  at  that 
meeting  conscious  to  myself  of  wanting  ability 
to  express  my  thoughts,  or  pressed  with  any 
considerable  difficulty,  or  forced  by  any  con- 
sideration to  wave  the  answer  of  anything 
objected.  A  story  of  that  whole  affair  I  am 
yet  able  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  neces- 
sary :  only  this  I  may  add,  that  after  it  I  went 
to  Mr.  Marshall,  in  my  own  and  brethren's 
names,  to  demand  three  things :  1st.  Whether 
any  argument  proposed  by  them  remained  un- 
answered, to  which  we  might  yield  farther  an- 
swer. 2nd.  Whether  they  intended  to  make  any 
report  of  the  past  disputation  ;  offering  if  they 
would,  to  join  with  them  in  it,  and  to  perfect 
a  conference  by  mutual  consent,  after  the 
manner  of  that  between  Dr.  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  Hart :  both  which  being  rejected,  the  third 
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was,  to  promise  each  other  that  nothing  should 
be  afterwards  published  by  either  without  the 
consent  or  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party  : 
and  that  last  he  promised  for  himself  and  his 
brethren,  and  so  we  parted." 

The  second  portion  of  three  days  was  con- 
cluded, after  several  papers  had  passed,  by  the 
King's  commissioners  offering  their  objection 
to  the  Bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy,  waiving 
the  general  question,  and  noticing  principally 
the  difficulties  there  would  be  in  carrying  it 
into  effect.  Steward  then  offered  the  conces- 
sions which  the  King  had  authorized  him  before 
the  commencement  of  the  treaty  to  make,  viz. 
liberty  to  all  people  in  matters  of  ceremony, 
that  the  bishops  should  not  act  without  the 
consent  of  their  presbyters,  that  they  should 
keep  constant  residence  and  preach  every 
Sunday,  that  pluralities  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  towards  settling  a  public  peace 
£100,000  should  be  raised  from  the  estates  of 
bishops,  deans  and  chapters. 

There  remained  but  little  expectation  now 
that  the  two  remaining  days  of  the  treaty  would 
bring  this  matter  to  a  hopeful  termination. 
The  papers  which  passed  between  the  two 
parties  seem  to  contain  little  else  but  assertions 
that  the  arguments  they  had  respectively  ad- 
duced had  not  been  answered.  Steward  had 
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veiy  dexterously  kept  on  the  defensive,  and 
had  forborne  to  do  more  than  insist  upon  the 
failure  of  his  opponents  to  prove  the  points 
asserted  by  them.  His  two  concluding  replies 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  debate : — 

"  We  did  conceive  that  the  continual  suc- 
cession of  Episcopacy  from  the  Apostles'  times 
had  been  so  clearly  manifested  to  your  Lord- 
ships by  our  conference  on  the  12th  of  this 
instant  that  your  Lordships  had  been  fully  satis- 
fied therein  ;  the  which  since  you  are  not,  we 
would  gladly  be  informed  when  and  where 
any  national  church  since  the  Apostles'  times 
was  without  that  government,  and  since  your 
Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  unlawful- 
ness of  Episcopacy  was  made  good  by  those 
arguments  which  were  given  by  the  divines  on 
your  part,  which  in  truth  we  did  not  under- 
stand to  be  made  to  that  purpose  when  they 
were  first  urged,  and  being  now  again  remem- 
bered, in  our  judgments  do  not  in  any  degree 
prove  the  same,  we  being  very  ready  to  consent 
to  the  abolishing  thereof,  if  the  same  can  be 
proved,  and  your  Lordships  assuming  that  you 
have  proved  it  and  so  that  you  can  again  prove 
it,  we  desire  your  Lordships  by  conference  or 
in  writing  to  satisfy  us  on  that  point,  which  we 
hope  being  in  your  power  as  you  say  to  do,  and 
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being  a  sure  way  to  put  an  end  to  this  debate 
by  our  yielding,  your  Lordships  will  not  refuse 
to  do  it ;  but  if  neither  that  nor  the  other  pro- 
position, that  the  government  intended  to  be 
introduced  by  your  Lordships  is  the  only 
government  that  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  can  be  evinced,  we  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  rest  satisfied  with  the  reasons  we 
have  given  your  Lordships  in  writing,  why  we 
cannot  consent  to  your  propositions  concern- 
ing Religion  as  they  are  made  and  insisted  on 
by  your  Lordships,  and  that  we  have  offered 
your  Lordships  a  remedy  against  all  the  incon- 
veniences that  have  been  ever  pretended  to  in 
the  government  as  is  now  established  by  law, 
and  which  ought  not  upon  less  reasons  than 
we  have  mentioned  to  be  taken  away." 

This  paper  concluded  the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  debate.  The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent 
in  a  vivd  voce  disputation  on  episcopacy,  the 
terms  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by  Steward's 
concluding  answer,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  According  to  your  Lordships'  paper  of  the 
last  night  we  attended  your  debate  this  day  con- 
cerning the  unlawfulness  of  Episcopacy,  but  did 
neither  then,  nor  do  now  acknowledge  ourselves 
convinced  by  any  arguments  offered  by  you 
that  Episcopacy  is  not  Jure  divino,  the  same 
having  been  the  opinion  of  very  many  learned 
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men  in  all  ages  (which  we  do  not  censure  or 
determine),  but  not  insisted  on  by  us  as  the 
ground  of  any  answer  we  have  delivered  to 
your  Lordships,  and  we  are  so  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  arguments  from  Scripture 
and  reason  this  day  urged  to  prove  that  the 
government  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  etc., 
which  you  desire  to  be  taken  away  by  this  bill, 
is  unlawful,  that  the  weightiest  arguments 
that  were  urged  (in  our  judgments)  concluded 
at  most  against  those  inconveniences  which  are 
remedied  by  the  alterations  offered  by  us  to 
your  Lordships  in  our  paper  of  the  28th  of  this 
month.  And  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  your 
Lordships  should  think  that  government  (with- 
out which  no  national  Church  hath  been  since 
the  Apostles'  times  till  within  these  few  years) 
to  be  unlawful,  and  for  the  government  desired 
by  you  to  be  established,  your  Lordships  have 
not  offered  any  such  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment to  us  that  may  enable  us  to  judge  thereof. 
And  we  cannot  but  observe  that  the  arguments 
produced  to  that  purpose  were  only  to  prove  the 
same  not  unlawful  without  offering  to  prove  it 
absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  we  con- 
ceive our  answer  formerly  given  to  your 
Lordships  concerning  that  bill  and  your  pro- 
positions concerning  religion,  is  a  just  and 
reasonable  answer." 
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Our  classical  readers  will,  we  think,  fre- 
quently be  reminded  of  the  Melian  Debate  in 
Thucydides  whilst  reading  the  account  of  the 
treaty  at  Uxbridge.  The  Parliament,  like  the 
Athenians,  had  everything  their  own  way,  and 
scarcely  cared  to  make  any  show  of  justice  in 
their  proceedings.  The  last  observation  made 
was  that,  as  to  matters  of  religion  nothing  was 
offered  to  be  conceded  but  what  they  were  by 
the  law  of  the  land  in  possession  of  already. 
On  the  other  hand  the  King's  commissioners 
were  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  to 
maintain  their  ground  as  well  as  they  could, 
well  knowing  all  the  time,  that  however  vic- 
torious they  might  prove  in  argument,  all 
would  be  of  no  effect.  Dr.  Steward  was 
particularly  skilful  in  the  management  of  his 
part  of  the  debate,  and  repeatedly  urged  his 
opponents  on  the  ground  that,  as  they  were 
contriving  a  change,  they  were  bound  to  sug- 
gest something  definite  before  it  could  be  seen 
whether  the  change  would  be  for  the  better. 
He  of  course  knew  that  hatred  of  episcopacy 
was  the  real  motive,  but  he  also  knew  that  it 
was  impossible  to  state  this  publicly,  and  he 
made  all  the  use  he  could  of  the  advantage 
thus  given  him  by  men  who  act  upon  one 
motive  and  allege  another  for  their  conduct. 


CHAPTER  V 

DR.    STEWARD   IN   EXILE 

PERHAPS  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Presbyterian  cause  was  just  at  the  failure  of 
the  treaty  at  Uxbridge.  Their  triumph  was 
indeed  short-lived ;  already  the  Independents 
had  begun  to  show  fight,  and  retribution  was 
coming  on  steadily  and  certainly.  The  self- 
denying  ordinance  was  the  first  grand  display 
of  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  Independents. 
It  was  proposed  and  discussed  first  in  the  month 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  treaty ; 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  no  member  of  either 
House  should  during  that  war  enjoy  or  execute 
any  office  or  command  military  or  civil,  which 
had  been  granted  or  conferred  on  them  by 
either  House,  or  by  any  authority  derived  from 
either  House.  Symptoms  of  a  severance 
between  the  two  parties  had  already  mani- 
fested themselves.  The  Presbyterians  never 
made  a  greater  mistake  than  when  they  allowed 
the  five  dissenting  brethren,  as  they  were 
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afterwards  called,  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster.  There  was  of  course 
a  primd  facie  appearance  of  fairness  in  the 
appointment  of  four  bishops  (who  were  how- 
ever pretty  well  known  not  to  entertain  any 
very  high  views  of  a  bishop's  commission  and 
authority)  and  four  or  five  other  orthodox 
divines,  who  they  must  have  known  would 
never  attend,  or  if  they  did,  would  be  over- 
borne by  numbers  and  clamour.  And  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  summoning  of  the 
few  Independents,  whose  presence,  after  a 
time  began  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence 
in  their  debates.  It  is  difficult  to  class  the 
divines  of  these  two  persuasions,  because, 
though  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
systems  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  distinct, 
their  respective  advocates  held  so  many  shades 
of  opinion  that  no  exact  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  their 
number  did  not  exceed  ten  or  eleven,  which  is 
the  number  mentioned  by  Baillie,  who,  as  being 
a  Presbyterian,  would  probably  state  it  in  such 
a  way  as  should  make  Presbyterianism  appear  as 
liberal  as  possible.  The  Presbyterians  of  the 
Assembly  had  to  contend  against  not  only  the 
energy  of  these  Independents,  but  the  immense 
learning  of  two  divines  and  three  laymen,  who 
may  perhaps  be  classed  together  under  the 
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head  of  Erastians.  The  two  divines  were 
Lightfoot  and  Coleman,  whose  profound  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  almost  exclusive  devotion 
to  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  inclined 
them  to  a  desire  to  assimilate  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  Jewish  polity.  Of  the  others — 
Selden,  Whitelock  and  St.  John — the  first  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and 
all  of  them  were  influential  from  the  position 
which  they  held  in  Parliament. 

Already,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
treaty  at  Uxbridge,  there  had  been  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  ordination, 
excommunication,  and  the  parochial  system. 
This  had  led  to  a  remonstrance  of  the  dis- 
senting brethren,  signed  by  the  five,  Goodwin, 
Nye,  Burroughs,  Simpson  and  Bridges,  together 
with  two  others,  who  on  this  occasion  sided  with 
them,  of  the  names  of  Greenhill  and  Carter. 
The  remonstrance  was  printed  and  answered 
at  large  by  the  Assembly.  The  controversy  on 
these  subjects  was  at  its  height  at  the  very 
time  that  the  commissioners  at  Uxbridge  were 
debating  the  point  of  Church  government. 
Their  proceedings  were  not  indeed  yet  printed 
so  as  to  be  before  the  public,  but  a  sagacious 
Episcopalian  like  Steward  would  be  sure  to 
have  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
no  doubt  he  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  in 
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which  he  was  placing  the  Parliamentary  com- 
missioners by  his  request  for  a  definite  plan  of 
Church  government.  They  were  sufficiently 
well  prepared,  if  they  had  dared  to  run  the 
risk  of  proposing  it.  But  the  self-denying 
ordinance  was  evidence  enough  that  power 
was  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment into  those  of  the  army,  and  that  the 
Presbyterian  system  was  retreating  before  the 
advances  of  Independency. 

And  here  commenced  the  triumph  of  Crom- 
well's wonderful  power  of  mind.  One  scarcely 
knows  whether  his  hypocrisy  were  greater,  or 
his  deep  sagacity  in  concealing  it.  Philip  Nye 
was  his  tool  in  the  Assembly  and  Sir  Harry 
Vane  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  got 
a  fast  day  appointed  for  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, which  was  celebrated  by  a  succession  of 
preachers  haranguing  them  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  continuously.  Sir  Harry  Vane  spoke  in 
the  House  the  next  day,  saying  that,  "  If  ever 
God  had  appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the 
exercise  of  yesterday,  and  that  it  proceeded 
from  God  was  plain,  because,  as  he  was  in- 
formed from  the  auditors  of  other  congrega- 
tions, the  same  lamentations  and  discourses 
had  been  made  in  all  other  churches  as  the 
godly  preachers  had  made  before  them, 
which  could  therefore  proceed  only  from  the 
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immediate  Spirit  of  God,"  and  then  went  on  to 
propose  his  measure  that  the  numbers  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  were  too  few  to  give 
authority  to  acts  of  so  great  moment  as  were 
transacted  in  their  councils ;  after  which  pre- 
paration Cromwell  followed  with  his  self- 
denying  ordinance,  offering  to  resign  his  own 
commission  in  the  army,  ably  answering  ob- 
jections which  might  be  anticipated,  and  con- 
descending to  the  information  of  his  brethren 
whom  he  was  addressing,  by  a  remark  which 
probably  had  more  effect  in  instigating  them 
to  agree  to  his  proposal  than  for  logical  acute- 
ness  it  deserved  to  have.  In  the  midst  of  his 
assertion  that  God  had  so  blessed  the  army 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  wanting  excellent 
officers  to  fill  the  posts,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
it  was  not  good  to  put  so  much  trust  in  any 
arm  of  flesh. 

Fears  had  even  been  entertained  of  the 
Independents  joining  with  the  King.  These 
were  no  doubt  quite  groundless,  though  the 
suspicion  of  them  originated  in  the  detection 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  and  a  person  named  Ogle,  at  that  time 
a  prisoner,  which  contained  an  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  moderate  Protestant  and  fiery 
Independent  might  be  brought  to  withstand 
the  Presbyterian.  It  was  however  certain 
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as  early  as  January  1644  that  the  Assembly 
would  fall  to  pieces  by  the  divisions  caused  by 
the  Independents.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
they  sent  forth  their  apologetic  narrative,  which 
was  followed  by  a  speedy  answer,  entitled 
The  Anatomy  of  Independency.,  and  from  this 
time  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were 
irreconcilably  at  variance.  Of  the  strange 
combinations  of  parties  which  took  place  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  Independents  and  Erastians. 
Such  men  as  Selden  and  Lightfoot  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  common  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Independent  faction  such  as  Goodwin  and 
Nye,  yet  they  were  playing  the  same  game, 
and  consented  each  to  profit  by  the  other's 
arguments  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  a 
Presbyterian  establishment.  The  Directory  for 
Ordination  had  been  offered  to  Parliament  and 
been  returned  with  sundry  alterations  to  the 
Assembly  in  August  1644.  To  these  alter- 
ations, which  were  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant, the  Assembly  refused  to  concede, 
and  Parliament  upon  a  petition  of  the  City 
ministers  was  obliged  to  yield.  They  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
London  pulpits,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October 
authorized  the  Assembly's  Directory  of  Ordin- 
ation, and  appointed  a  committee  of  divines  to 
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ordain  ministers  in  London.  But  it  was  not 
likely  the  Assembly  would  continue  to  carry 
things  all  their  own  way,  and  the  dissensions 
that  had  already  existed  and  were  sure  to 
continue,  must  be  borne  hi  mind  in  order  fairly 
to  estimate  the  dexterity  which  Steward  had 
displayed  in  his  conduct  at  the  treaty  at 
Uxbridge.  Parliament  had  indeed  already 
refused  its  sanction  to  the  Jus  Divi?ium  of 
Presbytery,  which  the  Assembly  had  en- 
deavoured to  pass  hi  a  thin  House  packed  with 
their  own  friends,  and  which  had  only  been 
prevented  from  passing,  by  Glyn  and  White- 
lock  speaking  against  time  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  when  the  House  became  full  enough  to 
allow  of  a  division  on  the  subject. 

Steward  returned  to  Oxford  after  the  treaty, 
and  probably  remained  there  in  attendance 
upon  the  Duke  of  York.  Oxford  was  soon  after- 
wards besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
and  the  King  reduced  to  great  straits.  He 
issued  an  order  by  Secretary  Nicholas,  com- 
manding that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
services,  there  should  be  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  four  services  a  day,  and  a  general  fast 
from  food  each  Friday  till  five  o'clock,  after  the 
evening  service,  and  this  to  be  done  now  and 
hereafter  according  to  the  good  example  of  the 
primitive  Christians. 
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The  King  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  Oxford 
in  disguise,  and  in  the  summer  of  1646  the  gar- 
rison was  surrendered  to  the  Parliament  upon 
certain  articles.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
there,  was  to  be  sent  to  St.  James'  under  the 
care  of  the  Parliament,  who  ordered  that  all 
his  servants  should  be  put  away  from  him.  He 
had  been  under  Steward's  care,  and  of  course 
the  prohibition  of  the  attendance  of  his  servants 
included  that  of  his  tutor.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  something  of  the  early  inter- 
course between  the  tutor  and  pupil.  James 
was  not  yet  thirteen  years  old,  but  he  must 
have  been  already  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Many  years  after- 
wards he  had  not  forgotten,  however  much  he 
may  have  misapplied  the  instruction  of  his 
tutor.  Burnet  tells  us  that  he  used  to  allege 
as  an  excuse  for  his  change  of  religion  that 
Dr.  Steward  had  taught  him  to  believe  in  a 
real  but  inconceivable  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  and  that  he  thought  this  went  more 
than  half  way  to  transubstantiation.  The 
form  of  expression  used  is  important,  for  the 
calm  way  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
seems  to  give  some  evidence  that  they  are 
Steward's  exact  words,  and  thus  express  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  a  divine  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England  and  aversion  to 
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the  Church  of  Rome  are  equally  beyond  ques- 
tion. Steward's  opinion,  however  valuable  in 
itself,  is  of  course  not  so  important  as  that  of 
other  divines  of  Laud's  school  who  survived 
the  Restoration.  Everything  that  can  be 
gathered  as  to  their  opinion  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England,  because  their  interpretation  of  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  is  the  one 
which  must  be  considered  binding  on  the 
clergy,  when  any  dispute  arises  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  used.  The  commis- 
sioners at  the  Savoy  Conference  had  power  to 
enact  what  they  pleased,  and  on  their  decision 
on  all  matters  of  ceremony  and  doctrine  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  based.  Neither  is  there 
any  mode  of  getting  away  from  this  difficulty 
excepting  by  taking  the  ground  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  founded  at  the  Re- 
formation, and  is  bound  by  the  opinion  of  her 
founders.  Those  who  claim  a  higher  antiquity 
for  the  Church  have  no  right  to  fix  upon  the 
opinions  of  men  who  managed  a  synod  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  conclusive  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  formularies  which  were  altered  and 
rearranged  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  men 
of  totally  different  opinions,  who  made  up  the 
Convocation  and  sat  in  the  Parliament  which 
sanctioned  and  enforced  the  Prayer  Book. 
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It  is  impossible  of  course  to  insist  on 
Steward's  opinion  in  the  way  of  argument, 
because  he  had  died  ten  years  before  the  Con- 
ference ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing,  because  it 
gives  some  evidence  as  to  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  familiar 
intercourse,  opinions  which,  from  the  very 
sacredness  of  the  subject,  these  divines 
were  naturally  unwilling  to  put  forward  in 
controversy. 

After  his  being  put  away  from  the  Duke  of 
York,  Steward  went  abroad.  How  soon  he 
rejoined  the  Duke  does  not  appear.  James 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  used  him  well,  till  he 
escaped  from  his  hands  and  got  beyond  seas. 
News  of  his  escape  from  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland reached  the  Scottish  Parliament  on 
May  11  1648.  Sir  John  Denham  assisted  him 
in  his  escape,  which  he  effected  in  the  disguise 
of  a  woman's  dress  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and 
brought  him  to  his  mother  in  the  Louvre,  just 
a  few  days  after  his  father's  execution,  before 
the  tidings  of  his  fate  had  reached  the  Court 
of  France.  They  probably  met  at  Paris  some- 
time in  the  year  1648.  Here  Steward  had  a 
difficult  task  to  perform.  The  Queen-mother, 
he  well  knew,  would  use  all  her  efforts  to 
bring  her  son  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
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faith,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  subsequent 
attempt  she  made  with  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, would  also  have  been  very  unscrupulous 
in  her  means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  James 
was  moreover  entirely  dependent  upon  her  for 
support,  and  had  been  ordered  by  the  King  to 
submit  implicitly  to  her  in  all  matters  except 
those  of  religion.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange  in  1687,  he  told  her 
that  he  was  bred  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  Dr.  Steward,  whom  the 
King  his  father  had  put  about  him,  in  which  he 
was  so  zealous,  he  said,  that  when  he  perceived 
the  Queen  his  mother  had  a  design  upon  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  though  he  preserved  still 
the  respect  that  he  owed  her,  yet  he  took  care 
to  prevent  it.  He  added  that  he  had  continued 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time  that  he  lived 
abroad,  firm  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  not  it  is  true  minding  those  matters 
much,  but  thinking  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to 
change  his  religion.  The  Queen  does  not 
appear  to  have  attacked  him  directly,  but  only 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  regularly  performed  by  Dr.  Cosin,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Durham.  But  the  subject  will 
come  before  us  again. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  Dr.  Steward  is 
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a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Paris  in  1647. 
Congregations  of  English  people  had  gradually 
been  gathering  in  many  towns  of  the  Continent 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  England 
was  regarded  as  an  unsafe  dwelling-place  by 
many  who  understood  little  of  the  matters  in 
debate  between  the  King  and  Parliament. 
Many  devout  people  left  their  homes  because 
they  could  not  worship  in  their  parish  churches 
as  they  had  been  accustomed.  Some  who  were 
unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  a  journey  to 
foreign  parts,  kept  chaplains  in  their  houses. 
Others  were  obliged  to  quit  the  country  because 
their  lives  were  in  danger  for  having  assisted 
the  King,  and  many  were  obliged  to  part  with 
their  little  property  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage for  fear  of  having  heavy  fines  to  pay. 
Thus  in  many  towns  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  collec- 
tion of  persons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
who  probably  began,  now  that  they  had  lost  its 
advantages,  to  feel  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  their  Church.  Accordingly  in  the 
more  populous  towns,  such  as  Caen,  Rouen, 
Antwerp  and  the  Hague  there  was  a  regular 
service  instituted,  and  a  chaplain  performed  the 
offices  of  the  Church  of  England  weekly,  and 
celebrated  monthly  communion,  as  had  been 
usual  before  the  troubles  broke  out.  In  some 
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instances  the  daily  service  was  kept  up,  as  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  house  at  Antwerp,  and  in 
at  least  one  place  in  Paris  Dr.  Cosin,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  officiated  for  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  belonged  to 
the  household  of  Henrietta  Maria ;  and  Steward, 
when  not  in  attendance  upon  the  Duke  of 
York,  appears  to  have  been  stationed  for  the 
most  part  at  St.  Germains.  Not  only  were 
the  prayers  kept  up,  but  the  other  services  of 
the  Church  of  England  continued  to  be  ad- 
ministered. We  have  in  various  scattered 
accounts  of  the  period  several  notices  of  bap- 
tisms and  confirmations,  and  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  an  ordination  performed.  The 
burial  service  of  the  English  Church  seems 
always  to  have  been  said  over  the  bodies  of 
such  as  died  abroad  wherever  a  clergyman 
could  be  obtained  to  officiate.  King  Charles 
II.  had  several  ecclesiastics  with  him,  and 
was  externally  very  attentive  to  religious 
duties.  It  was  still  a  matter  of  policy  to 
appear  attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  though  his  conduct  had  even  thus  early 
exhibited  traces  of  the  same  indifference  to 
religion  and  conscience  which  so  strongly  char- 
acterized his  after-life,  the  divines  who  were 
in  attendance  on  him  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  of  this,  and  even  Clarendon 
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seems  to  have  had  little  knowledge  of  his  real 
character.  There  were  many  reasons  which 
concurred  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
King  might  not  be  induced  to  change  his 
religion.  By  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
would  secure  the  cordial  support  of  all  his  own 
subjects  who  were  of  that  religion,  and  would 
gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  with- 
out alienating  the  Royalist  party  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  but  this  would  imply  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Scots.  He  eventually  preferred 
to  depend  upon  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 
till  the  fatal  attempt  which  ended  in  the 
disastrous  affair  of  Worcester,  there  was  per- 
haps little  reason  to  apprehend  any  present 
change  of  religion ;  and  probably  Steward,  in 
the  sermon  which  he  preached  in  defence  of 
the  English  case,  rather  suspected  others  whom 
he  feared  might  be  induced  to  become  Papists, 
than  the  Prince  before  whom  it  was  preached. 
Certainly  great  numbers  of  the  people  had 
been  for  years  past,  and  were  still  daily  chang- 
ing their  religion.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  Church  of  England  was  all  but 
extinct,  and  thoughtful  though  misguided 
people  could  find  no  rest  but  in  Rome.  They 
did  not  wait  to  see  the  salvation  of  God.  They 
thought  they  could  see  to  the  end,  and  seem 
to  have  acted  as  if  they  thought  it  impossible 
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for  God  to  restore  His  Church.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  many  adopted  the  Roman  creed 
who  had  thought  but  little  of  any  form  of 
belief,  and  whose  lives  could  have  been  of  little 
credit  to  any  creed  ;  but  amongst  the  converts 
a  few  are  to  be  numbered,  who  possessed  the 
most  exalted  piety.  One  of  these  was  the 
celebrated  Walter  Montagu,  son  of  the 
equally  celebrated  Earl  of  Manchester.  But 
even  in  these  cases,  and  especially  in  his,  it  is 
worth  observing  that  most  were  carried  by  a 
violent  revulsion  of  feeling  from  the  extreme 
of  Puritanism  to  that  of  Romanism.  The 
Church  of  England  had  little  power  over  such 
ardent  spirits,  trained  up  as  they  had  been  in  a 
system  directly  opposed  to  hers.  It  is  in  the 
devotedness  of  men  like  Sheldon,  Hammond 
and  Steward  to  her  cause  that  we  must  look 
for  the  best  example  of  the  practical  effects 
of  her  teaching  and  the  strongest  arguments 
in  defence  of  her  position. 

The  sermon  which  has  led  to  these  remarks 
was  preached  in  the  Hotel  de  Blinville  at 
Paris  some  time  in  1647.  It  was  not  printed 
till  after  his  death,  and  was  entitled,  The 
English  case  exactly  set  down  by  Hezekialis 
Reformation? 

The  text  is  taken  from  Rabshakeh's  reproach 

1  Printed  in  London,  1659. 
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to  Hezekiah  on  the  folly  of  trusting  in  the  god 
whose  high  places  and  altars  he  had  taken 
away,  giving  orders,  "  Ye  shall  worship  before 
this  altar  in  Jerusalem."  The  parallel  to 
this  state  of  things  at  the  time  in  England  is 
obvious. 

"  Withal," l  the  preacher  says,  "  you'll  there 
see  the  Hebrews  in  a  lamentable  estate,  and 
yet  indeed  not  so  sad  as  ours.  Their  fenced 
Cities  all  taken  by  the  arms  of  Assyria,  v.  13. 
The  Treasures  of  the  King,  and  of  the  Temple 
too  all  consumed,  v.  15.  Jerusalem  itself,  the 
City  Royal,  besieged  ('twas  not  yet  lost,  'twas 
not  so  bad  here),  v.  17.  And  now  Rabshakeh 
is  sent  to  persuade  the  King  into  Chains.  He 
tells  him  there  was  no  hope  in  his  own 
strength,  for  though  Assyria  itself  should  be 
so  kind  as  to  lend  him  Horses,  yet  (so  low  was 
he  brought)  he  could  scarce  find  so  many 
Troopers.  No  hope  in  Egypt,  his  old  known 
Confederates,  they  were  a  mere  broken  Reed. 
Nay,  he  dares  add  more,  no  hope  at  all  in  God 
neither ;  for  though  Hezekiah  had  indeed  but 
reformed  the  Old  Church,  yet  in  Rabshakeh's 
sense  he  had  set  up  a  new  one,  he  had  forsaken 
God,  and  thrown  down  His  Altars,  and  re- 
moved His  High  Glorious  Places ;  and  upon 
this  false  supposition  what  a  Rise  is  here  taken 

1  Op.  (At.,  p.  3. 
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by  tliis  fighting  Orator  ?  But  if  ye  say  unto 
me,  '  we  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God,  is  not  this 
He? '"etc. 

The  parallel  between  the  Church  before  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Hebrew  customs  before 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  is  most  skilfully  drawn. 
The  preacher  insists  on  the  violation  of  law  in 
the  setting  up  altars  everywhere.  " Mountains l 
and  Woods  and  Plains  ;  they  would  needs  turn 
each  place  into  a  Tabernacle.  'Twas  then  you 
would  think  the  Holy  Land,  without  doubt, 
whose  more  frequent  Buildings  were  Altars ; 
but  Palestine,  indeed,  was  then  farthest  from 
God  when  she  all  thus  seemed  a  Temple,  and 
there  was  no  greater  sign  of  Judah's  Apostasy, 
than  too  many  such  signs  of  Religion.  Nay,  so 
largely  spread  was  this  grand  corruption  that 
you'll  easily  find  there  was  scarce  a  Man  did 
avoid  it.  Kings  and  Priests  and  People,  some 
were  Agents,  others  Spectators,  and  all  bore  a 
part  in  this  forbidden  Sacrifice.  Thus  Solomon 
and  the  whole  People  are  taxed  (1  Kings  iii.  2,3). 
And  you  need  not  doubt  the  Priests  were  there 
too,  for  be  the  Place  where  it  would,  none  by 
Moses'  Law  could  Sacrifice  but  the  Priests. 
Nay,  not  only  Solomon's,  but  the  Succeeding 
Records  of  all  their  Good  Kings  still  runs  with 
this  abatement :  He  walked  in  the  ways  of 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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David  his  Father,  but  the  High  Places  were  not 
taken  away,  the  People  still  offered  Sacrifice 
in  the  tops  of  the  High  Places." 

"  But l  I  need  not  quote  such  authorities, 

the  very  word  there  used,  where  the  Text  speaks 

of  those  Kings  infers  this  truth  strongly  enough. 

But  the  High  Places  were  not  taken  away, 

the  People  still  '  offered  Sacrifice  in  the  High 

Places.' '      "  Nay,2  to  go  no  further  than  my 

Text,  'tis  plain  enough  from  these  words  of 

Rabshakeh  (who  having  taken  so  many  cities, 

had  now  spent  some  good  time  in  Jewry)  that 

this  corruption  was  so  universally  spread  without 

any  visible,  any  noted  part  to  oppose  it,  that  he 

conceived  it  the  only  true  service  of  the  God  of 

Israel,  with  what  face  else  could  he  have  told  the 

Jews,  they  had  no  hopes  in  their  God,  because 

their  King  had  quite  overturned  his  Religion  ? 

Had  there  indeed  been  any  number  of  Note 

that  had  opposed  this  corruption,  is  it  at  all 

probable  it  would  have  been  concealed  in  these 

Hebrew  Histories  ?    Their  Penmen  we  know 

were  all  zealous  enough  to  preserve  the  honour 

of  Judea,  and  yet  in  this  particular  we  find  a 

still  total  Silence ;  and  if  any  man  will  needs 

hold  the  contrary,  they  who  call  so  much  for 

Catalogue  of  Names  might  in  justice  demand 

of  this  grand  undertaker  to  shew  a  list  of  those 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  14.  2  P.  15. 
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Jews,  who  from  age  to  age  whilst  this  cor- 
ruption held,  did  not  at  all  worship  in  High 
Places. 

"  But  you'll  demand  perhaps  for  how  long  a 
time  was  the  Hebrew  Church  thus  corrupted  ? 
And,  indeed,  Learned  men  differ  here.  Some 
think  this  abuse  began  in  the  times  of  Othniel 
and  Ehud  Judges  :  others  placed  it  in  the  days 
of  Gideon.  Admit  either  of  these  conjectures, 
and  'twill  be  plain  in  Chronology  that  this  for- 
bidden worship  held  no  less  than  six  hundred 
Years :  for  all  agree  Hezekiah  was  the  first 
who  durst  be  so  good  in  those  bad  times  as 
to  reform  this  corruption.  But  grant  we  do 
abate  of  this,  since  great  Clerks  conceive,  that 
from  the  time  that  the  Ark  was  parted  from 
the  Tabernacle,  which  was  no  less  than  ninety 
years  from  the  days  of  Eli  the  Priest,  when  the 
Ark  went  Captive  to  Philistia,  until  they  both 
met  again  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was 
lawful  to  Sacrifice  at  more  than  one  only  altar, 
because  God  had  promised  His  more  immediate 
Presence  as  well  before  the  Ark  as  before  the 
Tabernacle.  For  this  reason  I  say  (though 
perhaps  it  hold  not)  grant  we  abate  of  that 
time,  what  I  find  established  by  common 
consent  will  prove  large  enough  to  support  all 
my  whole  intention.  For  no  man  dares  deny, 
the  Text  is  so  plain  in  that  Catalogue  of  Kings 
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I  related,  that  this  corruption  held  from  the 
days  of  Solomon  unto  the  reign  of  King 
Hezekiah  and  so  no  less  than  upon  the  Point 
of  three  hundred  years,  as  is  plain  by  the  com- 
putation of  Arias  Montanus  and  by  the  most 
exact  in  Chronology." 

"  I l  say,  she  may  run  into  a  corrupt  Church  ; 
and  do  but  consider  her  new  claim  of  Infal- 
libility, and  you'll  easily  yield,  'tis  a  victory  to 
prove  that  Rome  may  be  conquered ;  to  make 
this  appear,  She  may  err,  is  enough  to  con- 
vince her  of  no  little  Part  of  her  errors.  If 
you  ask  me  to  shew  more,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
reply,  that  it  is  an  Argument  I  affect  not,  for 
I  had  much  rather  be  employed  in  discourses 
of  good  life  than  in  these  of  Controversies ; 
as  holding  that  in  all  kind  of  contentions  to 
be  the  most  fit  Christian  Prayer :  *  Give  Peace 
in  our  time,  O  Lord.'  Yet  since  I  here  meet 
with  such  disputes  and  waverings :  in  some  I'll 
think  out  of  conscience :  in  others  either  out  of 
vanity  to  entertain  their  time,  or  that  under 
pretence  of  searching  Christian  Truths  they 
may  indeed  drive  a  trade ;  I  must  hence  hold 
it  a  Duty  I  owe  unto  most  of  those  that  now 
hear  me,  yea  a  Duty  I  owe  to  that  venerable 
Church  that  baptized  us  all,  though  our  now 
poor  afflicted  Mother,  to  keep  the  fruit  of  her 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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own  womb  from  thus  trampling  on  her,  to  keep 
them,  as  much  as  in  me  lies  from  being  gulled 
and  cheated  from  her  unity,  and  withal  from 
communicating  too  deeply  hi  Sin  with  those 
who  have  now  cast  her  on  the  ground." 


CHAPTER  VI 

DR.    STEWARD   AT   ST.    GERMAINS 

FROM  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  E.  Nicolas  to 
Dr.  Basire  1  October  3,  1647  it  appears  that 
Steward  and  he  were  together  at  Rouen :  "  1 
have  received  your  favour  of  the  25th  of  the 
last  month,  and  cannot  but  singularly  well 
approve  of  your  pious  intention  in  the  work 
you  have  designed  to  make  your  winter's 
labour,  and  I  shall  in  due  time  acquaint  his 
Majesty  with  it,  and  desire  you  also  from  time 
to  time  to  communicate  the  same,  and  your 
proceedings  therein  with  Dr.  Stewart." 

From  the  two  following  letters  it  appears 
that  Steward  was  at  St.  Germains  officiating 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  English. 
They  are  addressed  to  Dr.  Basire.  The  second 
only  has  the  date  of  the  year  and  the  address 
of  the  writer  appended  to  it.  If  he  had  been 
writing  in  this  country  the  date  would  have 
been  1647,  as  the  year  began  at  that  time  on 

1  Correspondence  of  Isaac  Basire,  D.D.,  by  W.  N.  Darnell 
(London,  1831),  pp.  63,  64. 
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the  25th  of  March,  but  probably  he  fell  into 
the  usual  mode  of  those  who  lived  on  the  Con- 
tinent, who  computed  their  year  from  the  1st 
of  January  ;  and  the  actual  year  is  in  this  case 
fixed  by  the  contents  of  the  letter,  for  the 
writer  evidently  implies  that  the  King  is  still 
alive,  by  speaking  of  him  as  "  our  master,"  and 
calling  Charles  II.  the  Prince.  The  two  letters 
have  recently  been  discovered  at  Durham, 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.1 

"  SIR, 

"  Some  employment  kept  me  from 
giving  you  a  more  speedy  answer;  and  what 
I  am  most  to  return  is  my  thanks  for  your 
care  of  my  books,  which  I  desire  you  to 
deliver  into  Mr.  Clement's  hands,  who  will 
repay  your  money.  Only  the  Panoplia  Epis- 
copalis  I  should  not  meddle  with;  for  the 
case  you  enclosed  I  conceive  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  you  are  in  the  right,  and 
so  thinks  the  D[ean]  of  Peterborough ;  and 
I  believe  all  true  sons  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  I  have  before  this  time 
heard  some  dispute  upon  it. 

"  You    do   very   well  in   putting   on  Mr. 

1  Printed  in  The  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic.    Dec.  1851. 
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Watson's  business,  and  I  cannot  but  wonder 
that  it  sticks  so  much  as  it  doth:  the  rather 
because  I  thought  men  had  been  driven 
out  of  that  groundless  conceit,  that  we  at 
S.  Germains  were  bound  to  preach  to  them 
at  Paris.  I  believe  that  they  who  think  so 
will  find  the  contrary,  especially  if  Mr.  Watson 
be  slighted.  And  truly  I  understand  not,  that 
if  we  be  obliged  to  go  once  a  week  to  Paris, 
why  upon  demand  we  should  not  be  as  well 
tied  to  go  once  in  five  weeks  to  Rouen.  I 
know  that  both  Isidore  and  others  in  their 
Latin  collections  have  added  those  words, 
aliquid  agere,  to  the  thirteenth  Council  of 
Ancyra.  But  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  any  good  Greek  copy  of  the 
Council.  Though  the  addition  may  be  some- 
thing probably  made  out  of  the  Canon  you 
quote  of  Laodicea. 

"  You  do  very  well  to  make  Justell  as 
right  as  you  can ;  and  where  your  power 
will  stretch  no  further,  we  must  be  content. 
It  is  well  Cambden  hath  satisfied  you  con- 
cerning Parker's  consecration:  but  could  you 
get  Mason  into  your  hands  you  would  see 
that  handled  more  at  large.  I  understand 
not  what  directions  you  mean,  which  you 
would  keep  beyond  the  Alps.  A  service 
book  1  conceive  you  may  carry  with  you, 
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and  I  doubt  not  but  you  and  yours  may 
sometimes  make  use  of  it.  Pray  God  bless 
your  new  charge  and  you  in  the  journey  you 
intend,  and  wherein  I  can  do  you  service,  let 
me  desire  you  to  employ  your  assured  friend, 
"To  serve  you, 

"RiCH.  STEWARD. 

"Jan.  31  [1648]." 

"  SIR, 

"This  messenger  is  in  so  great  haste 
that  I  can  only  thank  you  for  my  books  and 
your  enclosed  papers.  And  because  you  put 
me  in  some  hope  of  seeing  you  here  before 
your  journey  for  Italy,  I  shall  add  to  your 
inclination  very  much  that  you  would  do 
well  to  give  the  Prince  a  sermon  before  you 
go ;  then  I  could  take  the  better  occasion  to 
[direct]  his  Highness  to,  in  what  you  have 
desired  from  me  (and  by  God's  help  I  shall 
not  fail  you  in  it),  a  care  to  do  good  for  your 
wife  and  children,  in  case  it  should  please 
God  in  your  absence  to  restore  our  gracious 
master  to  his  throne.  Then  I  shall  make  to 
yourself  payment  for  my  books  I  owe  for. 
In  the  mean  time,  pray  add  this  favour  to 
your  former,  to  inquire  at  Dr.  Cosins  his 
bookbinder,  (whom  he  tells  me  you  know) 
for  the  books  I  left  with  him  to  bind  when 
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I  was  last  in  Paris.     I  am  glad  my  L[ord] 
Hatton  (to  whom  I  pray  present  my  service) 
hath  got  a  copy  of  Barnes,  because  I  hope 
by  that  means  to  do  the  like. 
"I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully  to  do  you  service, 

"RiCH.  STEWARD. 

"St.  Germ.,  Feb.  13,  1648. 

"  For  my  worthy  friend  D.  Basire,  at  Paris." 

Endorsed:  "Dr.  Steward,  about  the  Prince's 
care  of  my  wife  and  children." 

What  the  particular  subject  of  the  quarrel 
about  the  sermons  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Germains 
was  we  have  no  further  evidence  to  show.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  Cosin  was  not  so 
acceptable  a  preacher  at  Paris  as  Dr.  Steward, 
and  that  some  of  the  English  residents  there 
wanted  him  to  come  to  Paris  to  preach  there 
on  Sundays.  Cosin  the  Dean  of  Peterborough 
was  the  person  who  had  been  appointed  to 
officiate  to  the  Queen's  household,  and  the 
Prince  had  no  particular  liking  for  him  or  his 
preaching.  Perhaps  there  was  some  desire 
expressed  to  get  Mr.  Watson  appointed  as 
a  regular  assistant,  and  this  Steward  recom- 
mends to  Dr.  Basire's  good  offices.  Both 
Watson  and  Basire  were  men  with  whom 
Steward  entirely  sympathized.  The  former 
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had  been  a  fellow  of  Caius  College  Cam- 
bridge, dispossessed  for  a  sermon  on  schism 
which  he  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge 
in  1642.  He  retired  to  France,  where,  says 
Wood,  "  he  was  patronized  by  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  Clerk  of  His  Majesty's  Council, 
officiated  for  some  months  in  his  oratory  or 
chapel  there,  and  was  one  of  those  English 
divines  who  did  many  times  argue  with  the 
contrary  party  concerning  the  visibility  of  their 
Church."  "The  said  Sir  Richard,"  Wood 
continues,  "  also  endeavoured  to  have  such  an 
establishment  made  for  him  as  thereby  in  the 
most  difficult  of  times  he  might  have  had  a 
comfortable  subsistence  and  a  safe  protection 
under  his  sacred  roof,  besides  the  other  graces 
and  civilities  received  from  him."1  It  seems 
that  Sir  Richard  failed  in  this  attempt,  for 
soon  afterwards  we  find  Watson  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  chaplain  to  Lord  Hopton  at  the 
Prince's  Court  in  Jersey ;  and  this  office  he 
retained  till  the  death  of  his  patron,  which 
took  place  at  Bruges  in  1652. 

The  Prince  quitted  Jersey,  which  was  no 
longer  considered  a  safe  residence,  for  Paris, 
in  the  summer  of  1646,  leaving  Lord  Hopton 
behind  him.  At  what  precise  time  he  rejoined 
the  Prince  does  not  appear.  Clarendon 

1    Fasti  Oxon.,  1662. 
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mentions  that  after  the  Prince's  departure, 
he  and  Lord  Capel  and  Lord  Hopton  lived 
together  in  St.  Heller's,  where  their  chaplain 
said  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
daily  in  the  church  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
friends  met  every  day  at  the  hour  of  prayers, 
and  afterwards  dined  at  Lord  Hopton's  lodging, 
which  was  the  most  comfortable,  each  con- 
tributing his  share  of  the  expenses,  being  so 
poor  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  without 
supper.  The  little  company  was  soon  separated, 
Lord  Capel's  friends  advising  him  to  take 
refuge  for  the  present  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  Lord  Hopton  some  months  after  quitted 
Jersey  for  Rouen,  where  he  went  to  confer 
with  his  uncle  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  and  Hyde 
was  left  alone  to  compile  the  history  which 
has  immortalized  his  name.  Watson  must 
have  arrived  at  Paris  some  time  in  1647,  and 
Steward  was  no  doubt  anxious  to  keep  him 
there,  not  only  because  of  their  general 
agreement  in  religious  matters,  but  more 
particularly  from  Watson's  having  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  present  position  and 
fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
must  have  been  anxious  to  secure  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  benefit  of  many  others  who 
were  day  by  day  falling  victims  to  the  attacks 
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of  the  Jesuits  and  the  influence  of  Henrietta 
Maria  and  her  court.  Disputes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  validity  of  the  English  orders  and 
the  mission  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  commenced  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Cosin  at  Paris  as  chaplain  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Queen.  The  utmost  efforts  were 
made  both  by  the  Queen  and  her  confessor 
Montagu  to  seduce  all  who  came  within  the 
range  of  their  influence  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  broken  fortunes  of  the 
Church  of  England  added  great  weight  to 
the  arguments  they  used  for  the  visibility  of 
the  Church,  and  gave  point  to  the  satire 
unsparingly  used  against  the  branch  which 
had  rent  itself  from  the  parent  stock  and  was 
now  reaping  the  consequences  and  withering 
away.  During  the  previous  year  Cosin  had 
been  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Father 
Paul  Robinson,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
this  task  by  the  Prior  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictines. The  controversy  was  perhaps  not 
closed — at  least  it  was  not  forgotten — for  the 
first  of  Steward's  letters  manifestly  alluded 
to  the  same  subject  which  had  occupied  Cosin. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Watson's 
scruples  were  overcome,  and  that  he  lived 
and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  what 
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course  he  would  have  taken  under  James  II., 
whose  chaplain  he  was.  He  died  just  as 
James  came  to  the  throne.  The  following 
two  letters,1  written  from  St.  Germains  to  him 
by  Cosin,  throw  some  light  upon  this  matter. 
The  mention  of  Mr.  Crashaw  the  poet  in  the 
last  letter  leads  to  the  remark  that  high  intel- 
lectual endowments,  though  coupled  with 
excellence  of  character  and  uniformly  good 
conduct,  were  not  always  proof  against  the 
artifices  of  Romanism. 

"  For  my  very  loving  friend  Mr.  Watson,  at 
the  Prince's  Court  in  Jersey. 

"  SIR, 

"  The  letter  that  Major  Fontane  brought 
from  you  was  very  welcome  to  me ;  the  rather 
for  that  I  had  enquired  after  you  of  many  and 
could  never  hear  of  you  before,  since  the  dis- 
persion at  Bristol.  For  though  I  find  your 
name  now  in  the  review  of  one  of  Dr.  Clare's 
letters,  yet  when  I  read  that  letter  at  first,  I 
took  it  to  have  been  Dr.  Watson  from  whom 
I  had  (not  long  since)  received  a  letter  out  of 
the  West.  But  I  am  glad  it  is  you,  and  that 
you  have  so  fair  a  subsistence  for  the  present 
under  so  good  a  lord.  What  will  become  of 
us  all  for  the  future,  our  Lord  above  knows ; 

1  See  Cosin' s  Works,  Anglo-Cath.  Lib.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  385-9. 
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to  whose  providence  and  goodness  we  must 
recommend  ourselves. 

"  You  say  right.  Our  Church  is  as  much 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued  here  abroad, 
as  it  is  misused  and  maligned  at  home ;  and 
I  have  had  experience  enough  of  both.  The 
truth  is,  they  are  here  so  exceeding  uncharit- 
able, and  somewhat  worse,  that  I  know  not 
how  any  man  who  understands  himself,  and 
makes  a  conscience  of  what  he  does,  can  enter 
into  any  communion  with  them  in  those  doc- 
trines and  practices  which  they  hold  necessary 
to  salvation,  and  wherein  they  make  their 
essential  note  of  difference,  their  religion,  and 
their  church,  to  consist.  And  that  I  may 
answer  your  demand  in  brief,  (for  they  say  you 
are  all  to  come  hither,)  it  is  far  less  safe  to  join 
with  these  men,  that  alter  the  credenda,  the 
vitals  of  religion,  than  with  those  that  meddle 
only  with  the  agenda  and  rules  of  religion,  if 
they  meddle  no  farther.  And  where  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  help  it  there  is  no  doubt  but 
in  these  things,  God  will  accept  the  will  for 
the  deed,  if  that  will  (without  our  assent  or 
approbation  to  the  contrary)  be  preserved 
entire :  though  in  the  mean  while  we  suffer 
a  little  for  it,  oppression  must  not  make  us 
leave  our  own  Church.  They  of  Geneva  are 
to  blame  in  many  things,  and  defective  in 
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some ;  they  shall  never  have  my  approbation 
of  their  doings,  nor  let  them  have  yours.  Yet 
I  do  not  see  that  they  have  set  up  any  new 
articles  of  faith  under  pain  of  damnation  to 
all  the  world,  that  will  not  receive  them  for 
such  articles ;  and  you  know  whose  case  that 
is.  Ccetera  cum  veneris,  or  (if  you  come  not) 
in  other  letters,  as  you  shall  offer  me  occasion. 
In  the  mean  while  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
your  resolution  still  to  be  constant  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Antient  Catholic  Faith 
and  government  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  the  Church  of  England  hath  professed 
and  taught  us,  though  now  there  be  a  cloud 
and  storm  upon  it :  as  upon  what  Church  hath 
there  not  been,  more  or  less,  in  the  several 
ages  of  the  world  ?  If  you  know  of  anything 
fit  for  me  to  hear  concerning  our  old  friends  in 
England,  you  will  do  me  a  favour  to  impart  it  to, 
"  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

"J.  C. 

"St.  Germ.  June  19,  16*6." 

"  To  my  very  good  and  worthy  friend,  Mr. 

Richard  Watson,  chaplain  to  my  Lord 

Hop  ton  at  Jersey. 
"  SIR, 

"  I   must  ask  your  pardon,  that  you 
hear  no  oftener  from  me  by  my  own  hand, 
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(for  by  others,  if  they  do  me  right,  you  have 
my  frequent  remembrances,)  assuring  you  that 
you  are  one  of  those  friends,  upon  whom  I 
have  placed  a  most  affectionate  regard.  But 
the  more  I  affect  you,  the  greater  desires  I 
have  that  you  would  not  entertain  the  least 
thought  of  starting  from  that  profession  of 
religion,  wherein  you  were  so  well  practised  at 
home,  though  it  be  disgraced  and  persecuted 
there  never  so  much.  The  time  hath  been, 
wherein  good  orthodox  Christians  have  suffered 
more  than  we  do,  and  continued  firm  and  con- 
stant in  their  way ;  nor  do  I  see  any  better 
way  to  recover  our  station  again  than  this. 
However,  let  it  never  be  said,  that  to  revenge 
ourselves  upon  one  enemy,  we  have  any 
mind  to  comply  with  another,  you  know 
whom  I  mean,  an  enemy  as  bad,  if  not  worse 
than  those  that  are  at  home. 

"  I  would  you  held  the  same  course  at 
Jersey,  and  had  the  same  toleration  there, 
that  we  have  at  our  Court,  where  we  omit 
nothing  that  we  were  wont  to  practise  in 
England,  and  are  so  far  from  leaving  off  the 
surplice  at  service  that  we  never  preach  any 
sermon  without  it.  And  in  these  our  sermons, 
they  of  the  Geneva  fashion  hear  us  as  well, 
and  as  often  as  they  of  the  Italian.  I  know 
not  why  Mr.  Gatford  should  speak  so  ill  of  Dr. 
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Martin  and  so  well  of  me :  for  truly  I  know 
no  difference  between  Dr.  Martin  and  myself, 
but  that  we  agree  in  all  things.  That  I  should 
declare  Mr.  Gatford  for  a  pattern  of  legal 
conformity  to  all  England  (unless  it  were 
upon  his  profession  that  he  would  observe  all 
things  which  the  governors  of  our  Church 
legally  commanded)  I  hope  you  do  not  believe 
more  than  I,  nor  that  1  had  any  hand  in  offering 
him  the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College,  when  Dr. 
Sterne  was  placed  there ;  for  at  that  time  I  was 
two  hundred  miles  off  and  had  no  thought  of 
residing  in  the  University,  whither  I  was  called 
by  the  King's  command  about  half  a  year  after. 
"The  singing  Psalms  are  not  adjoined  to 
our  Bibles  or  to  our  Liturgy,  by  any  other 
authority  than  what  the  Company  of  Stationers 
for  their  own  gain  have  procured,  either  by  their 
own  private  ordinances  among  themselves,  or 
by  some  order  from  the  Privy  Council  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time :  authority  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, or  of  Parliament  (such  as  our  Liturgy 
had)  never  had  they  any :  only  the  Queen,  by 
her  letters  patent  to  the  Stationers,  gave  leave 
to  have  them  printed,  and  allowed  them  (did 
not  command  them)  to  be  sung  in  churches 
or  private  houses  by  the  people.  When  the 
Liturgy  was  set  forth,  and  commanded  to  be 
used,  these  Psalms  were  not  half  of  them 
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composed :  no  Bishop  ever  enquired  of  their 
observance,  nor  did  ever  any  Judge  at  an 
assize  deliver  them  in  his  charge ;  which  both 
the  one  and  other  had  been  bound  to  do,  if 
they  had  been  set  forth  by  the  same  authority 
which  the  Liturgy  was.  Besides  you  may 
observe  that  they  are  never  printed  with  the 
Liturgy,  or  Bible,  nor  ever  were,  but  only 
bound  up  as  the  stationers  please,  together 
with  it :  otherwhiles  that  by  this  means,  their 
Psalms  might  vent  the  better,  and  they  get 
the  more  gain.  I  know  not  what  they  talk 
of  scandalizing  weak  consciences ;  but  I  am 
as  sure  as  you  are  that  many  passages  in 
those  Psalms  have  been  scandalous  enough. 
These  things  (when  you  have  just  occasion) 
you  may  assert  for  truth ;  but  you  need  not 
quote  any  other  author  than  yourself,  and 
every  man's  knowledge  that  hath  not  given 
up  the  ghost  to  the  Geneva  platforms.  Of 
Mr.  Crashaw  &c.,  I  know  too  much ;  but  I 
am  more  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  you  have 
no  thought  of  following  their  ungracious  and 
fond  fancies.  God  ever  preserve  you  and 
me  in  our  old  way  of  truth :  from  which  no 
persecution  shall  ever  drive  us ;  as  is  the 
confidence  and  prayer  for  the  continuance  of 
that  resolution,  of  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"Jo.  COSIN." 
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But  it  is  time  to  give  some  account  of  Dr. 
Basire,  Steward's  correspondent.  Their  friend- 
ship is  not  accounted  for  by  any  circumstances 
of  early  life.  It  is  not  likely  they  had  ever  met 
till  Basire  became  chaplain  to  the  King,  about 
the  year  1641.  He  had  been  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  presented  for  an  ad  eundem 
degree  at  Oxford  in  November  1640.  During 
the  King's  residence  in  Oxford  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  Dr.  Steward,  and 
here  it  was,  in  all  probability,  that  a  friendship 
between  them  sprang  up,  which  was  improved  to 
a  great  degree  of  intimacy,  partly  by  the  concur- 
rence of  their  opinions  on  points  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  partly  by  the  misfortunes  both 
were  compelled  to  endure.  Basire  frequently 
preached  before  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  so 
highly  was  his  orthodoxy  esteemed  that  he 
had  a  licence  granted  him  by  that  University 
to  preach  anywhere  throughout  the  country. 
What  authority  that  University  possessed  to 
grant  such  a  licence  does  not  appear.  It  was 
granted  six  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison ;  but  he  probably  never  had  any 
opportunity  of  exercising  the  power  conferred 
upon  him,  for  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  left  England  with  the  view  of  travelling  to 
distant  countries,  and  propagating  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  making  her 
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faith  known  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  He  had  no  thought,  of 
course,  of  interfering  with  the  form  of  belief  or 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church.  So  dis- 
graceful a  proceeding  was  reserved  for  the 
nineteenth  century,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Church  of  England  was  drawn  into  a 
measure  which  at  once  countenanced  foreign 
Protestantism,  and  threw  discredit  upon  the 
Oriental  churches.1 

Basire's  object  was  quite  of  a  different  kind. 
Probably  he  hoped  to  establish  something  like 
inter-communion  between  the  two  Churches. 
He  was  at  Paris  on  his  way  to  the  East  when 
Steward  addressed  the  two  letters  as  above  to 
him.  He  left  Rouen  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1647,  with  three  pupils.  They  went  to  Paris, 
and  kissed  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
at  St.  Germains,  and  on  Christmas  day  he 
preached  in  Sir  Richard  Browne's  chapel.  He 
here  parted  with  his  friend  for  the  last  time, 
and  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Zante,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and 
translated  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England  into  Greek.  That  he  was  not  in- 
tending to  make  proselytes  is  shown  both  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Romanists  and  by  the 

1  The  author  refers  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  an  Anglo- 
Prussian  bishopric  in  Jerusalem  in  1841, 
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favour  he  met  with  from  the  Greeks.  The 
Metropolitan  of  Achaia  prevailed  upon  him  to 
preach  in  Greek  twice  before  himself  and  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  his  province.  Besides 
this  he  was  well  received  by  the  Patriarchs 
both  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  What  is 
most  remarkable  in  his  history  is  the  reception 
he  met  with  from  the  Pope's  vicar  at  Jerusa- 
lem, who  at  his  departure  gave  him  a  diploma 
in  which  he  is  styled  Priest  of  the  Church  of 
England :  Sacerdotem  Eccl.  Angl.  et  S:  Th:  D. 

This  was  in  1652.  In  the  following  year 
he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where,  after 
translating  the  English  Liturgy  into  French, 
he  officiated,  according  to  it,  under  the  roof 
of  the  English  Ambassador,  to  the  French 
Protestants,  to  whom  he  refused  to  officiate 
excepting  in  this  service. 

He  after  this  for  several  years  held  the 
divinity  chair  in  the  University  of  Weissen- 
burg,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  its  founder, 
George  Ragotzi,  the  second  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania. He  wrote  a  letter  after  his  return 
to  England  to  Sir  Richard  Browne,  from  which 
the  above  account  is  taken,  in  which  he  says 
that  his  constant  endeavour  and  design  whilst 
he  remained  in  the  East  was  to  persuade  the 
Christians  of  the  several  denominations  there 
to  a  canonical  reformation  of  some  errors,  and 
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to  dispose  and  incline  them  to  a  communion 
or  unity  with  the  Church  of  England.  He 
did  not  return  to  England  till  after  the  death 
of  his  patron,  Prince  Ragotzi.  The  Prince 
died  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  and  Basire 
was  requested  by  his  widow  the  Princess 
Sophia  to  perform  his  funeral  ceremony. 

He  was  like  most  of  the  King's  chaplains, 
inflexibly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  loyal  to  the  King.  He  abso- 
lutely refused  the  offer  of  a  plentiful  support 
from  the  Consul  at  Smyrna,  because  he  would 
not  exercise  his  function  where  the  duty  of 
praying  for  King  Charles  should  be  prohibited. 
He  was  many  years  younger  than  Steward,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  tone  of  Steward's 
letters  to  him,  which  is  quite  that  of  a  director 
or  instructor.  The  matter  about  which  he 
consulted  him  was  an  essay  which  it  appears 
he  was  already  contemplating,  but  which  was 
not  published  in  English  tih1  after  his  return  to 
England  in  1661. 

It  was  entitled  Diatriba  de  antiquA  Eccle- 
sice  Britannicce  Ubertate.  It  was  provoked  by 
an  intended  publication  of  Chr.  Justell,  called 
Geographia  Sacropolitica,  The  MS.  was 
found  in  Lord  Hopton's  cabinet  after  his 
death  by  Watson,  who  printed  it  at  Bruges  in 
1656,  and  afterwards  translated  it  into  English 
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and  published  it  under  the  title  of1  TheAndent 
Liberty  of  the  Britannic  Church,  and  the  legiti- 
mate exemption  thereof  from  the  Roman  Patri- 
archate, discoursed  in  four  positions  and 
asserted.,  §c.,  to  which  are  subjoined  three 
chapters  concerning  the  privileges  of  the  Britan- 
nic Church,  &,€.,  selected  out  of  a  Latin  MS. 
entitled  "  Catholico-Romanus  Pacificus"  writ- 
ten by  Father  J.  Barnes,2  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict.  At  the  end  of  this  work  there  is 
the  letter  written  by  Basire  to  Sir  R.  Browne, 
giving  an  account  of  his  travels,  from  which 
the  above  account  has  been  extracted.3 

The  letter  is  dated  from  Pera,  near  Con- 
stantinople, July  20,  1653.  There  is  also  a 
letter  prefixed  to  this  book  from  Browne  to 
Watson,  in  which  the  former  says  he  never 
could  read  this  book  but  as  a  nine-and-twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  one  of  Dr.  Basire's  sons  changed  his  re- 
ligion for  that  of  Rome.  Perhaps  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  of  the  divines  of  Charles'  time 
that  did  not  experience  a  similar  loss.  But  this 
is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  allusions 
in  Steward's  letter.  We  proceed  to  his  next 
appearance,  which  is  not  till  the  next  year,  1649. 

1  Fasti  Ox.,  1640.  a  Athen.  Ox.,  163 J. 

3  Cor  res.,  Basire,  pp.  115-120. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND   AND   FOREIGN 
PROTESTANTISM 

CLARENDON'S  account  of  Dr.  Steward's  char- 
acter is  as  follows  :  — l 

"  The  Doctor  was  a  very  honest,  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  most  conversant  in 
that  learning,  which  vindicated  the  dignity, 
and  authority  of  the  Church ;  upon  which  his 
heart  was  most  entirely  set ;  not  without  some 
prejudice  to  those,  who  thought  there  was  any 
other  object  to  be  more  carefully  pursued." 

The  noble  historian  had  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  Steward's  character, 
and  not  the  least  important  one  at  the 
treaty  at  Uxbridge,  where  they  had  both  been 
commissioners.  They  had  a  high  opinion  of 
each  other,  as  appears  from  the  character  which 
Steward  gave  the  King  of  him  after  their 
return  from  the  treaty.  Perhaps  no  statesman 
has  ever  exercised  so  much  influence  for  good 
over  the  Church  of  England  as  Lord  Clarendon, 

1  Life  of  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Pt.  vi,  Oxf.  Ed.  1759,  p.  124. 
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yet  it  wilLappear  presently  that  he  did  not  quite 
enter  into  Laud's  views  of  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. He  looked  more  at  the  practical  working 
of  things,  and  was  less  inclined  to  regard 
principles,  the  violation  of  which  might  serve 
as  a  precedent,  and  hereafter  be  quoted  against 
the  Church.  His  conduct  at  the  treaty  at 
Uxbridge,  when  he  concurred  with  Dr.  Steward 
in  refusing  to  concede  what  they  considered 
points  of  vital  importance,  shows  plainly  that 
he  had  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  heart. 
But  we  shall  see  presently,  in  an  expressed 
difference  of  opinion,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  by  no  means  so  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  such  matters  as  the  Clerk 
of  the  Closet.  The  character  he  gave  of  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgman  will  serve  to  illustrate  his 
own  views  of  these  matters. 

1 "  After  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  most  of  the 
commissioners  had  given  so  good  a  testimony 
of  the  Chancellor's  diligence  and  industry, 
that  the  King,  shortly  after  his  return,  very 
graciously  took  notice  of  it  to  him  ;  and  above 
all,  of  his  affection  to  the  Church,  of  which,  he 
said,  Dr.  Steward  had  so  fully  informed  him, 
that  he  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few  who 
was  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  particular:  at 
which  he  said,  himself  was  not  at  all  surprised, 

1  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  iii,  p.  89. 
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having  long  known  his  affection,  and  judgment 
in  that  point ;  but  confessed  he  was  surprised 
with  the  carriage  of  some  others,  from  whom  he 
had  expected  another  kind  of  behaviour,  in 
matters  of  the  Church  ;  and  named  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  upon  whom  he  said,  he  had  always 
looked,  being  the  son  of  a  bishop,  as  so  firm, 
that  he  could  not  be  shaken ;  and  therefore  he 
was  the  more  amazed,  to  hear  what  condescen- 
sions he  had  been  willing  to  have  made,  in 
what  concerned  religion ;  and  pressed  the 
Chancellor  to  answer  some  questions  he  asked 
him  about  that  transaction :  to  the  particulars 
whereof  he  excused  himself  from  answering, 
by  the  protestation,  they  had  all  taken  before 
the  treaty,  with  His  Majesty's  approbation : 
though  indeed  himself  had  been  very  much 
surprised  with  the  first  discovery  of  that 
temper  in  that  gentleman,  which  he  had 
never  before  suspected :  and  ever  after  said, 
that  '  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and 
honestly  inclined ;  and  would  chuse  much 
rather  to  do  well  than  ill ;  but  if  it  were 
not  safe  for  him  to  be  steady  in  those  resolu- 
tions, he  was  so  much  given  to  find  out  ex- 
pedients to  satisfy  unreasonable  men,  that  he 
would  at  last  be  drawn  to  yield  to  anything, 
he  should  be  powerfully  pressed  to  do.' ' 

The  next  council  at  which  Hyde  and  Steward 
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were  both  present  was  held  at  the  Hague  in  the 
spring  of  1649.  The  King's  execution  had 
placed  the  Scots  in  a  considerable  difficulty ; 
but  it  was  resolved  at  last  to  recognize  his  son, 
and  accordingly  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in 
Scotland,  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  February. 
A  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to 
the  Hague,  where  the  young  King  was  residing, 
very  cautiously  entertained  by  the  States  of 
Holland,  to  inform  him  of  his  proclamation. 
There  seems  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
object  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  the  King 
was  to  delay  any  project  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  entertain,  of  making  an  attempt 
to  regain  his  throne  by  force.  The  King  was 
surrounded  by  counsellors  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  The  state  of  affairs,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  was  pretty  much 
as  follows : — 

Most  of  the  English  Royalists,  Cottington, 
Andover,  Culpepper  and  Hyde,  advised  the 
King  to  make  the  attempt  by  means  of  Ireland, 
or  if  that  should  be  disapproved  of,  or  should 
appear  less  practicable,  to  follow  Montrose's 
suggestion  of  attempting  to  regain  Scotland 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Kirk  party. 
The  more  moderate  Presbyterians,  Hamilton, 
Lauderdale,  Calendar,  and  others  were  for 
acceding  to  the  terms  of  the  commissioners, 
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whatever  they  should  demand,  thinking  that 
was  the  only  possible  means  of  restoring 
the  King.  These  were  called  Lords  of  the 
Engagement,  and  as  such  were  under  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Scottish  Kirk  at  the  moment, 
and  had  been  plundered  of  their  goods  and 
banished  from  their  country.  Whilst  a  third 
party  had  no  wish  to  see  the  King  restored  on 
any  conditions,  but  such  as  would  deprive  him 
of  all  power,  leaving  him  but  the  empty  name 
of  King,  subjecting  him  and  all  his  subjects 
to  the  power  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Kirk. 
Besides  the  embarrassment  and  distraction  of 
so  many  advisers  counselling  different  lines 
of  policy  to  be  pursued,  Charles  felt  that  his 
residence  in  Holland  was  daily  becoming  more 
uncomfortable,  owing  to  the  fears  entertained 
by  the  States,  of  the  New  Republic,  and 
though  still  on  very  good  terms  with  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  could 
not  expect  much  sympathy  from  a  prince  who, 
from  his  foreign  education,  was  unable  to  under- 
stand why  the  English  Church  alone  of  reformed 
bodies  insisted  so  strongly  on  episcopacy. 

The  best  account  of  the  transactions  which 
passed  between  the  King  and  the  commissioners, 
will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Baillie's 
letters  and  journals.  Baillie  was  himself  one 
of  the  commissioners  from  the  Kirk,  and  the 
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principal  speaker  amongst  them,  while  Lord 
Cassilis  represented  those  who  were  sent  by 
the  Parliament.  In  a  letter  dated  February  7, 
164|,  to  his  cousin  Mr.  Spang,  he  recom- 
mends him  to  bestir  himself,  and  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  Hague,  and  endeavour  to  make 
Rivet  and  Spanheim  to  insinuate  their  advice 
to  the  King  about  his  taking  the  oath  of  the 
covenant,  hinting  also  that  Voss  and  Salmasius 
might  be  easily  induced  to  assist  in  the  same. 
In  the  answer  to  this  letter  his  correspondent 
informs  him  that  he  had  taken  a  more  effectual 
course  by  applying  for  an  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  was  granted,  and 
in  which  he  explained  to  the  Prince  the  state 
of  affairs,  showing  how  necessary  it  was  for 
the  King  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed.  The 
writer  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of 
affairs,  and  from  it,  it  appears  that  the  Prince 
thoroughly  understood  the  policy  adopted  by 
his  brother-in-law,  who  was  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Scottish  covenant,  but  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  by  which  he  would  have 
engaged  to  root  out  Papacy  and  Prelacy  from 
all  his  dominions ;  and  so,  as  the  Prince 
observed,  for  the  sake  of  the  Presbyterians, 
entirely  alienate  all  Roman  Catholics  as  well 
as  the  Episcopalian  party  of  the  Church  of 
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England.  The  issue  of  the  conference  was 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  engaged  to  do 
what  he  could  to  persuade  Charles  to  come  to 
terms.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  he  alludes 
to  the  reputation  which  the  Kirk  had  with 
foreigners  for  rigidity  used  against  the  En- 
gagers of  the  last  year,  and  particularly  alludes 
to  the  good  service  which  the  three  Lords  of 
Engagement  had  done  to  their  cause  already. 
He  adds  that  he  is  certainly  informed  that 
that  infamous  person  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  Grallator  has  a  big  volume  ready  of  the  late 
practices  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.  In  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  letter  he  entreats  that 
some  of  the  ablest  of  the  ministry  may  be  sent 
who  may  be  able  to  stand  against  Dr.  Steward. 
Probably  he  remembered  how  five  years 
before  the  doctor  had  utterly  overthrown  the 
arguments  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
at  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge.  The  "  big  volume  " 
soon  made  its  appearance  as  a  quarto  pamphlet 
of  thirty-six  pages,  entitled  A  fair  warning  to 
take  heed  of  the  Scottish  discipline,  as  being  of 
all  others  most  injurious  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
most  oppressive  to  the  subject,  most  pernicious  to 
both,  by  John  Bramhall,  D.D.,  L,ord  Bishop  of 
Londonderry.  Soon  afterwards  the  commis- 
sioners arrive,  and  Baillie  makes  his  first  speech 
to  the  King,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  March.  In 
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the  letter  of  the  commissioners  dated  from  the 
Hague,  April  3rd,  they  say  that  "  an  unhappy 
book,  ElxoJv  fiourfaixri,  does  us  much  prejudice," 
and  that  "  Dr.  Bramble  of  'Deny,  has  printed 
the  other  day  at  Delph,  a  wicked  pamphlet 
against  our  Church,"  adding  that  they  have  no 
time  to  answer  it.  The  pamphlet  did  its  work. 
Bramhall  very  dexterously  showed  up  the 
working  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  illustrating  from 
history  the  inconsistency  of  the  exercise  of  its 
discipline  with  the  existence  of  civil  power, 
and  showing  that  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
claim  an  authority  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Pope,  and  set  up  for  an  infallibility  of  their 
own,  exercising  their  power  most  arbitrarily 
over  all  classes.  Bramhall  is  careful  to  dis- 
claim making  an  attack  upon  the  Presbyterians 
of  reformed  churches  on  the  Continent,  confin- 
ing his  remarks  to  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Probably 
he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  provoke  the 
reformed  communions  abroad,  particularly  at 
the  time  when  the  Scotch  were  evidently 
desirous  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
against  the  Church  of  England. 

After  this  publication  Baillie  had  a  private 
interview  with  Charles,  whom  he  extols  for  his 
personal  qualities,  but  says,  April  17,  that  he 
fears  he  must  "  engage  with  Dr.  Bramble,  for 
his  warning  does  so  much  ill  to  the  King  and 
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those  about  him."  Soon  afterwards  he  sent  out 
his  Review  of  Dr.  Bramble,  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
donderry, his  fair  warning  against  the  Scots 
discipline.  By  R.  B.  G.,  printed  at  Delft, 
1649.  4to.  But  it  was  too  late,  even  had  it 
been  by  a  more  powerful  hand  than  Baillie's : 
the  treaty  came  to  a  conclusion  towards  the 
end  of  May,  and  the  King  declined  acceding 
to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners who  returned  to  their  own  country 
and  reported  to  the  assembly  the  unsatisfactory 
termination  of  their  mission. 

The  only  question  which  presented  itself  to 
the  King  to  be  decided  upon  was,  whether  he 
should  trust  himself  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  or  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 
The  murder  of  Dorislaus,  the  Parliament's 
ambassador  to  the  States,  had  taken  place  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
Holland  could  be  no  longer  a  safe  residence 
for  the  King :  indeed  he  had  had  a  hint  given 
him  to  depart.  Upon  which  he  makes  a  pre- 
tence of  consulting  the  States  as  to  the  course 
which  he  should  adopt,  and  finally  decides  for 
Ireland,  determining  first  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Queen-mother  at  Paris. 

After  this  step  had  been  determined  on,  the 
next  thing  to  be  arranged  was  the  putting 
out  a  declaration,  most  of  his  counsellors  being 
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of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  King  to 
publish  one,  that  he  might  not  seem  utterly  to 
give  over  his  claim  ;  that  so  he  might  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  his  friends  there.  This  advice 
was  further  enforced  by  messages  from  Eng- 
land, requesting  that  the  King  would  publish 
something  that  might  give  some  check  to  the 
general  submitting  to  the  Engagement,  which 
was  so  universally  pressed  then.  The  oath  of 
the  Engagement  was  indeed  vigorously  pressed 
all  through  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the 
whole  of  the  year  following.  It  bound  those 
who  subscribed  to  it  to  be  faithful  to  the 
government  as  at  present  established  without 
King  or  House  of  Lords,  and  as  the  penalties 
of  refusal  were  heavy,  persons  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  were  inventing  sophistical  excuses  for 
taking  it.  Many  of  the  Presbyterians  were  of 
course  quite  as  unwilling  to  take  this  as  the 
Church  party ;  the  Independents  being  the 
only  party  who  heartily  approved  of  it,  re- 
garding it  as  the  safeguard  of  all  their  past 
proceedings ;  as  indeed  it  was.  This  was  the 
instrument  used  to  weed  the  universities  and 
public  offices  of  all  those  adherents  of  the  King 
whom  the  oath  of  the  covenant  had  not  been 
able  to  dispossess.  A  declaration  appearing  to 
be  expected  and  wished  for  by  most  parties, 
even  by  the  Scottish  Lords  who  hoped  it 
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might  contain  something  in  favour  of  the 
Presbyterians,  it  was  proposed  by  the  King ;  and 
Hyde,  though  very  much  averse  to  any  such 
proclamation  being  issued,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  it.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
present  at  the  deliberation,  incited  as  Clarendon 
thought  by  the  Scotch  lords  who  were  much 
favoured  by  him,  expressed  his  wish  that  in 
regard  of  the  great  differences  of  opinion  which 
were  in  England  about  matters  of  religion,  the 
King  would  offer  in  this  declaration  to  refer  all 
matters  in  controversy  concerning  religion  to 
a  national  synod,  in  which  there  should  be 
admitted  some  foreign  divines  from  the  Pro- 
testant Churches.  To  this  the  King  had  no 
objection,  neither  had  Hyde,  though  the  Prince 
of  Orange  half  expected  he  would.  Hyde  had 
as  much  objection  as  any  one  could  have  had 
against  allowing  foreign  Protestant  divines  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  English  Church, 
but  he  thought  the  clause  was  harmless  because 
they  could  be  controlled  by  a  greater  number 
of  English  divines,  if  any  successful  issue  should 
spring  up,  which  he  did  not  at  all  expect. 
Steward  was  not  of  the  King's  Privy  Council, 
and  therefore  could  not  interpose  his  opinion. 
But  though  probably  no  member  of  this  coun- 
cil would  have  expressed  any  dissent  from  this 
particular  clause,  yet  about  other  expressions 
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in  the  declaration  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
agreement  or  unanimity.  Clarendon's  account 
of  it  is  as  follows : — 

"When  the  declaration  was  prepared  and 
read  at  the  board  there  was  a  deep  silence, 
no  man  speaking  to  any  part  of  it.  But 
another  day  was  appointed  for  the  second 
reading  it,  against  which  time  every  man 
might  be  better  prepared  to  speak  to  it :  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
regard  he  was  not  a  perfect  master  of  the 
English  tongue,  desired  he  might  have  a  copy 
of  it,  that  he  might  the  better  understand  it. 
And  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  desired 
'that  not  only  the  Prince  of  Orange  might 
have  a  copy,  but  that  His  Majesty  would  like- 
wise have  one,  and  after  he  should  have  perused 
it  himself,  he  would  show  it  to  any  other,  who 
he  thought  was  fit  to  advise  with ; '  there  being 
many  lords  and  other  persons  of  quality  about 
him,  who  were  not  of  the  council :  and  he 
moved,  '  that  he  might  have  liberty  himself  to 
communicate  it  to  some  who  were  like  to  make 
a  judgment,  how  far  anything  of  that  nature 
was  like  to  be  acceptable,  and  agreeable  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  ; '  and  named  Herbert  the 
Attorney- General,  and  Dr.  Steward,  who  was 
Dean  of  the  Chapel ;  and  his  opinion,  in  all 
things  relating  to  the  Church,  the  King  had 
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been  advised  by  his  father  to  submit  to.  All 
which  was  approved  by  the  King ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  further  day  was  appointed  for  the 
second  reading.  The  issue  was  that,  except 
two  or  three  of  the  council,  who  were  of  one 
and  the  same  opinion  of  the  whole,  there  were 
not  two  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the 
perusal  of  it,  who  did  not  take  some  exception 
to  it,  though  scarce  two  made  the  same 
exception." 1 

The  difference  of  opinion  was  fortunate,  for 
it  prevented  any  declaration  being  put  out  by 
the  King,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Steward's 
opinion  would  have  weighed  when  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  whole  council.  He  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  an  ill 
precedent  for  the  Church  of  England  to  admit 
foreign  divines  into  a  synod,  even  though  their 
opinion  was  to  go  for  nothing.  The  mode  in 
which  Clarendon  speaks  of  his  opinion  shows 
that  he  did  not  appreciate  his  views  at  all. 

"  Doctor  Steward," 1  he  says,  "  though 
a  man  of  a  very  good  understanding,  was  so 
exceedingly  grieved  at  the  clause  of  admitting 
foreign  divines  into  a  synod  that  was  to  consult 
upon  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  by  any  argument  that  could  be 
given  of  the  *  impossibility  of  any  effect,  or  that 

1  Hist,  ofReb.,  Oxf.  Ed.  1826,  vol.  vi,  p.  321. 
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the  parliament  would  accept  the  overture ;  and 
that  there  could  be  no  danger  if  it  did,  because 
the  number  of  those  foreign  divines  must  be  still 
limited  by  the  King ; '  but  came  one  morning 
to  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  he  had  a  friend- 
ship, and  protested  '  he  had  not  slept  that  night 
out  of  the  agony  and  trouble  that  he,  who 
he  knew  loved  the  Church  so  well,  should 
consent  to  a  clause  so  much  against  the  honour 
of  it.' " 

Steward  then  had  no  sympathy  with  foreign 
Protestants,  and  entered  his  protest  against 
any  measure  which  should  seem  in  any  way  to 
compromise  the  Church  of  England  in  regard  to 
them,  or  allow  of  communion  between  her  and 
the  reformed  bodies  of  the  Continent.  It  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  time  was  one 
when  to  all  appearance  it  would  have  been 
most  advantageous  for  the  King  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  goodwill  to  Protestants  in  general, 
and  because  up  to  this  time,  though  there  had 
been  no  formal  recognition  of  these  bodies,  yet 
their  ministers  had  from  time  to  time  been 
admitted  to  officiate  in  our  churches,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  clergy  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  would  willingly  have 
made  common  cause  with  them  against  Rome. 
Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that 
the  question  was  settled  once  for  all  at  the 
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Savoy  Conference  after  the  Restoration,  from 
which  time  forward  the  Church  of  England 
has  shown  that  she  admits  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  a  true  Church  by  admitting  her 
orders  to  be  valid,  and  practically  refuses  the 
title  to  foreign  Protestants  by  her  rubric  that 
none  shall  be  admitted  to  officiate  in  her 
services  except  those  episcopally  ordained. 

But  with  all  the  strong  expressions  which  Dr. 
Steward  used  against  modern  Roman  practices, 
it  is  plain  that  he  considered  them  as  ex- 
crescences upon  a  system  which  was  in  itself 
sound.  When  he  wishes  to  fortify  a  doctrine 
by  appeal  to  authority,  he  thinks  it  conclusive 
to  show  that  it  was  held  in  the  East  and 
the  West.  "Both  Churches,"1  he  says, 
"  have  subscribed  to  this  conclusion.  For  the 
Greek,  Damascene  in  his  third  book  of  the 
orthodox  faith ;  S.  Austin  for  the  Latin  in  his 
14th  chapter  Contra  Feticianwn"  etc.  Thus, 
though  he  makes  use,  as  we  have  seen,  of  com- 
mentators of  reformed  communions,  and  fre- 
quently argues  against  the  interpretation  of 
recent  Roman  commentators,  yet  he  must  be 
plainly  understood  as  expressing  his  willingness 
to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  Catho- 
lic, when  undivided  ;  and  the  English  Church 
at  the  present  day  can  take  her  stand  upon 

1  Three  Sermons,  etc.  (op.  tit.),  p.  78. 
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no  other  ground  than  this.  The  question  was 
brought  to  a  practical  issue  last  year,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  pastor  of  the 
reformed  communion  in  France  into  a  London 
pulpit,  and  was  put  a  stop  to  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.1 

1  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1861. — ED. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  Steward 
returned  to  St.  Germains,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  he  accompanied  the  King  or 
not,  for  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  journey  that 
we  have  met  with,  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
Charles  was  followed  by  a  large  retinue  of 
attendants,  including  several  divines,  and  it 
seems  probable  from  the  many  scattered 
notices  which  we  possess,  that  Steward  was 
not  in  immediate  attendance.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  allowed  such 
sermons  as  were  preached  before  the  King  to 
go  unrebuked.  Sunday  after  Sunday  he 
seems  to  have  listened  to  discourses,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  compare  the 
sufferings  of  the  Royal  martyr  with  those  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  language  used  was  in 
many  cases  very  profane  and  blasphemous. 
Two  of  these  at  least  occurred  within  one 
month.  The  first  was  preached  by  Mr.  Paul 

134 
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Knell,  who  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  late 
King's  army,  and  as  such  had  been  employed 
to  preach  before  the  King,  once  at  the  siege  of 
Gloucester  on  Tuesday  August  22  1643,  and 
once  at  St.  Mary's  Oxford  on  Sunday  March 
17,  1644.  He  was  possessed  of  considerable 
power  of  oratory,  and  preached  exciting 
sermons,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  of  the 
King  selecting  him  to  preach  before  him  on 
Sunday  the  29th  of  May,  just  before  he  set 
out  for  Brussels.  In  this  sermon  the  preacher 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  our  Saviour's  suffer- 
ings in  the  same  paragraph  in  which  he 
mentions  the  King's,  and  the  juxtaposition  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  painful.  But  it  is  not 
quite  so  offensive  as  another  preached  by 
Leslie  Bishop  of  Down  a  fortnight  afterwards 
at  Breda,  which  was  soon  afterwards  printed 
with  the  title,  The  martyrdom  of  King 
Charles  in  his  conformity  with  Christ  in  his 
sufferings.  And  these  sermons  unfortunately 
gave  their  tone  to  many  publications,  such  as 
The  life  and  death  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr  paralleled  with  our  Saviour,  etc., 
which,  after  making  all  the  allowance  possible 
for  the  fulsome  flatteries  and  adulations  which 
characterized  the  period,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  being  profane  and 
blasphemous.  Steward,  if  he  was  present  at 
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either  of  these  sermons,  must  have  been  much 
shocked,  and  the  fact  that  his  name  nowhere 
appears  in  connection  with  them,  tends  to 
the  belief  that  he  left  Holland  before  His 
Majesty,  and  returned  to  St.  Germains,  prob- 
ably to  resume  his  duties,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  his  summons  to  attend  at  the 
council  held  at  the  Hague. 

The  King  left  the  Hague  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  travelled  by  Rotterdam,  Dort, 
Breda  and  Antwerp  to  Brussels.  There  was 
an  interesting  discussion  which  took  place 
here,  from  the  relation  of  which  we  are  led  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  Steward  had  already 
left  the  King.  The  narrative  of  it  was  given 
to  the  world  many  years  afterwards  by  the 
principal  actor  in  it,  Dr.  Morley.  He  had 
lately  arrived  there  from  England,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  if  Steward  had  been  of  the 
company,  Morley,  who  was  his  particular 
friend,  must  have  noticed  it.  A  short  digres- 
sion concerning  the  controversy,  as  it  touches 
upon  a  subject  more  than  once  before  alluded 
to  in  these  pages,  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
although  it  does  not  immediately  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The  particulars 
of  the  conference  were  as  follows  :— 

Dr.  Morley  and  Dr.  Creighton,  with  Lord 
Newburgh  and  Mr.  William  Murray,  went 
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out  of  curiosity  on  the  evening  of  that  day  to 
visit  the  Jesuits'  College,  and  were  received 
very  courteously  by  Father  Darcy,  who  gave 
them  a  full  account  of  the  manner  of  living 
at  the  college.  After  some  time  Lord 
Andover,  who  was  with  the  Jesuit,  suggested 
that  he  should  like  to  hear  the  different  points 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome 
argued  by  some  few  learned  and  moderate 
men,  stating  his  belief  that  they  were  not  so 
many  or  so  great,  but  that  some  expedient 
might  be  found  to  compose  them,  and  com- 
plimented the  three  divines  who  were  present, 
expressing  his  regret  that  there  was  not  a 
fourth  on  the  Roman  side,  such  another  as 
Father  Darcy  was.  Both  the  English  divines 
replied  that  his  lordship  had  made  but  an 
ill  choice  for  the  Church  of  England,  and 
alluded  to  the  danger  of  disputing  then  and 
there  on  such  topics.  Upon  Father  Darcy 's 
assuring  them  that  they  might  speak  with  all 
freedom  and  safety,  and  that  he  should  rather 
take  it  as  a  favour  if  they  would  consent  to  a 
discussion,  Dr.  Morley,  fearing  the  ill-effects 
that  might  be  produced  by  their  appearing 
to  decline  the  conference,  observed  that  he 
should  be  glad  if  there  could  be  a  debate 
between  such  persons  as  Lord  Andover 
spoke  of,  but  that  he  expected  little  from  a 
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conference  where  one  of  the  parties  was  resolved 
to  remit  nothing  of  what  they  had  formerly 
held.  The  Jesuit  hereupon  observed  that 
perhaps  they  might  not  be  found  so  stiff  on  all 
points,  and  instanced  the  Latin  service,  the 
communion  in  one  kind,  and  the  celibacy  of 
priests,  but  insisted  on  matters  of  faith,  when 
the  argument  began  to  turn  on  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church.  Both  disputants  were  agreed 
on  this  point,  Morley  asserting  that  he  re- 
garded the  Roman  as  only  part  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  The  Jesuit  replied  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  neither  had  erred,  nor  could  err. 
Morley  then  undertook  to  show  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  formerly  held  as  matters  of 
faith,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  that  which  it 
did  not  then  hold,  instancing  the  communion 
of  infants,  testified  by  Binius  and  Maldonate  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Innocent  I.,  and  of  St.  Austin, 
and  as  being  received  by  the  whole  Church 
for  many  hundred  years.  The  charge  of 
misquoting  or  misapplying  quotations  was 
rebutted  by  Morley's  offering  to  refer  to  the 
books  which  they  had  in  the  college,  but  he 
says  the  Father  seemed  not  willing  to  put  it 
upon  that  trial. 

The  Jesuit  afterwards  alleged  the  fallacious 
argument  which  has  been  so  often  urged  in 
our  own  day,  and  that  even  by  eminent 
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controversialists,  viz.  that  it  was  more  prudent 
and  safe  to  venture  oneself  in  that  Church 
wherein  by  all  men's  confession  a  man  may  be 
saved,  than  remain  in  that  where  Catholics 
deny  that  any  man  is  safe.  As  in  most  other 
fallacious  arguments  the  fallacy  is  made  more 
transparent  by  testing  the  statement  in  an 
extreme  case,  so  here,  after  denying  Father 
Darcy's  assertion  that  that  was  the  belief  of 
Catholics,  and  showing  that  Father  Knott, 
himself  one  of  the  most  eminent  controver- 
sialists of  the  day,  was  not  of  that  opinion,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  supposing  the  Church 
of  England  did  hold  a  possibility  of  salvation 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  did  deny  a  possibility  of  salvation  in 
the  Church  of  England,  it  would  no  more 
follow  that  therefore  it  were  safe  or  prudent 
for  a  man  to  leave  our  Church  to  go  to  theirs, 
than  it  would  follow  that  it  were  most  safe  or 
prudent  for  a  man  to  go  out  of  a  healthy  or  an 
uninfected  place  into  a  pesthouse  upon  the  bare 
affirmation  of  those  in  the  pesthouse  that  a 
man  could  be  safe  nowhere  else,  together  with 
a  concession  of  those  that  are  not  in  the  pest- 
house that  there  was  a  possibility  that  some 
who  were  in  the  pesthouse  might  perhaps, 
though  with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  escape 
the  being  mortally  infected  even  there  also. 
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He  very  acutely  added  a  comparison  between 
the  case  and  that  of  the  Donatists,  who  denied 
that  any  but  a  Donatist  could  be  saved,  whilst 
St.  Austin  admitted  that  a  Donatist  might  be 
saved.  The  answer  to  both  these  arguments 
was  by  the  Jesuit's  denying  the  facts  stated  as 
regards  Father  Knott  as  well  as  St.  Austin. 
Dr.  Morley  appears  to  have  had  much  more 
learning  than  Darcy,  though  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  we  have  the  account  from  the  former 
and  not  from  the  latter.1  However,  the  answer 
to  the  foolish  argument  about  the  belief  of 
either  Church  as  to  the  possibility  of  salvation 
in  members  of  the  other  is  complete  and  irre- 
fragable. It  is  only  wonderful  that  practised 
controversialists  should  still  have  recourse  to 
such  weak  arguments  in  their  attacks  on  the 
Church  of  England. 

This  conference  ended,  no  doubt,  as  most 
disputes  do,  without  either  party  convincing 
the  other ;  and  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  they 
parted  from  each  other  with  terms  of  great 
civility  and  respect,  neither  of  them  seeming 
to  have  taken  any  offence  at  all  at  one  another. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 
The  King  reached  Paris  and  after  a  few 
days'  stay  there,  conducted  the  Queen  his 

1  The  Sum  of  a  short  Conference  betwixt  Path.  Darcy  and  Dr . 
Morley  at  Brussels  23  June  1619.     Loud.  1G83. 
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mother  to  St.  Germains,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Cottington  and  Hyde,  who  relates 
that  the  families  of  the  Queen,  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  York  were  all  there  at  the  time 
they  arrived.  Soon  after,  intelligence  was 
brought  from  Ireland  which  changed  the  King's 
resolution ;  but  he  felt  that  to  remain  in 
France  without  further  countenance  from  that 
Court  was  impossible.  He  therefore  set  out 
for  Jersey  in  September.  The  Channel  Islands 
had  not  yet  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  here  accordingly  he  was 
proclaimed  King,  and  remained  in  security  for 
some  months. 

And  now  Steward  was  separated  from  his 
pupil.  Historians  do  not  give  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  King's  and  the  Duke  of  York's 
proceedings ;  but  it  appears  from  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,1  that  letters  came 
announcing  Charles'  arrival  in  Jersey,  Wednes- 
day September  12,  and  adds  that  "it  was  this 
day  advertized  that  the  Duke  of  York  visited  the 
King  and  Queen  of  France  at  Paris."  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  Duke  was  left  behind, 
and  we  might  have  supposed  that  his  tutor 
would  have  remained  with  him.  But  Steward's 
advice  was  thought  so  valuable,  that  his 

1  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  No.  21.  from  September  5  to  September 
12,  1649. 
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presence  with  the  King  was  considered  neces- 
sary. Hammond  writing  to  Sheldon,  October 
14,  1649,  says — "  Dr.  St[eward]  desires  me  to 
send  him  word  freely  what  I  would  have  him 
doj  Sure  nothing  but  to  wait  on  his  un- 
prosperous  afflicted  Mfajesty]."1 

The  only  accounts  of  him  which  we  possess 
are  in  two  letters  of  Morley's  to  Sheldon, 
lately  discovered  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  the  following 
words,  dated  from  Caen,  September  27  (new 
style)  :  "  The  King  lay  here  on  Friday  night 
in  his  way  to  Jersey ;  early  the  next  morning 
he  went  from  hence,  meaning  to  be  at  Jersey 
on  Sunday  night,  as  I  believe  he  was.  Dr. 
Steward,  Dr.  Earle  and  Dr.  Clare  went  along 
with  him  ;  Mr.  Floyd  was  left  behind  to  attend 
the  Lord  Culpepper  in  his  embassy  into 
Russia.  Dr.  Steward  is  crazy  with  a  lung 
cold ;  pray  God  it  end  not  in  a  consumption."  2 
The  mild  climate  of  the  Channel  Islands  must 
have  suited  Steward  in  his  present  condition 
very  well,  and  he  was  eminently  useful  if  he 
was  the  person  who  dissuaded  Charles  from 
agreeing  to  the  second  proposals  of  the  Scotch 
commissioners  made  to  him  on  that  island  in 
the  month  of  October. 

1  Harl.  62.    Printed  in  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic,  Nov.  1848. 

2  Karl.  138.    Printed  in  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic,  Aug.  1848. 
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Charles'  extraordinary  hauteur  in  refusing 
them  was  commented  upon  in  letters  which 
passed  between  the  commissioners  and  their 
friends  in  Scotland,  and  when  his  conduct  now 
and  a  few  months  afterwards  are  compared, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  change  in  his 
resolution  which  led  to  the  Scotch  expedition 
was  owing  to  the  absence  of  this  able  counsellor. 

Steward  was  already  suffering  from  the 
illness  of  which  he  died,  but  the  air  of  Jersey 
and  strict  attention  to  diet  had  restored  him 
to  some  degree  of  health.  In  another  letter 
from  Morley  to  Sheldon,1  dated  from  Paris, 
February  19, 1651,  he  says  :  "  I  can  now  assure 
you  that  Dr.  Steward,  who  was  very  near  death 
with  a  consumption,  is  now  upon  his  legs  again, 
and  able  to  walk  abroad,  being  in  great  hope 
of  an  absolute  recovery  by  a  diet  of  milk  only, 
which  he  hath  been  in  now  these  two  months, 
neither  eating  nor  drinking  anything  but  milk 
only." 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  as  long  as 
Steward  remained  with  the  King,  the  latter 
remained  firm  to  his  determination  not  to 
concede  to  the  demands  of  the  Scots,  though, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  was  no  sooner 
parted  from  him  than  he  began  to  entertain 
their  proposals.  Some  overtures  of  this  kind 

1  Harl.  139.    Printed  in  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic,  Aug.  1848. 
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were  made  before  the  King  left  France.  They 
were  not  of  importance  enough,  or  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  official  in  their  character,  to  be 
noticed  by  historians  of  the  period.  But  the 
following  extract  from  the  Mercurius  Ekncticw, 
No.  20,  p.  153,  from  Monday  September  3  to 
September  10,  1649,  proves  that  some  proposi- 
tions were  put  to  him  :— 

"  The  Scots  have  received  an  answer  to  their 
last  message,  but  in  such  majestic  language  it 
amazes  them  to  think  what  the  King's  designs 
should  be,  seeing  he  makes  so  little  reckoning 
of  their  overtures,  which  some  impute  to  his 
tenderness  of  years  or  want  of  a  godly  council ; 
but  they  will  find  his  majesty  in  these  few 
years  hath  had  as  much  experience  of  their 
dissimulation  and  treachery,  that  he  cannot 
be  deluded  by  their  styling  themselves  his 
majesty's  loyal  subjects,  and  a  council  so  wise 
and  loyal  as  will  not  advise  him  to  trust  him- 
self amongst  those  who  murdered  his  royal 
father,  yet  are  they  resolved  to  persist  in  their 
importunate  manner  of  begging,  and  therefore 
are  preparing  fresh  addresses  to  be  sent  to  his 
majesty,  and  new  commissioners  to  be  sent  to 
press  them  home  to  him  and  attend  for  his 
answer,  and  this  say  the  letters  they  are  the 
rather  induced  to,  for  that  there  is  news 
brought  them  that  Montrose  is  in  readiness  to 
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invade  their  kingdom  with  6000  old  German 
soldiers,  which  being  joined  with  the  High- 
landers they  are  afraid  might  prove  of  sad 
consequence  to  the  nation  without  a  speedy 
compliance  with  the  King,  whose  interest  they 
are  designed  to  fight  for." 

The  Scots  seem  to  have  been  little  daunted 
by  what  they  call  His  Majesty's  majestic 
language,  for  they  renewed  their  offers  upon 
his  arrival  in  Jersey  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  with  the  same  result,  an  absolute 
refusal  on  the  King's  part  to  accept  their  terms. 
The  only  result  of  the  many  conferences  held 
on  this  subject  was  a  proclamation  issued  by 
Charles  from  Castle  Elizabeth,  Jersey,  offering 
free  pardon  to  all  persons,  excepting  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  execution  of  his  father. 
It  was  printed  at  the  Hague  by  Samuel  Brown, 
English  bookseller  there. 

Soon  afterwards  however  the  King  became 
more  compliant,  and  though  he  did  not  accede 
to  their  terms,  yet  he  was  willing  to  have  a 
treaty  with  them  in  Holland.  His  council 
were  divided,  but  the  Queen's  earnest  desire 
that  he  should  make  his  attempt  by  means 
of  the  Scotch,  and  the  danger  he  was  in  by 
remaining  in  Jersey,  there  being  already  a 
plan  in  operation  for  reducing  that  island,  at 

last  outweighed   the   remonstrances   both  of 
10 
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his  councillors  and  the  divines  who  accom- 
panied him,  who  were  particularly  averse  to 
this  method.  Moreover  the  attempt  made  in 
England,  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  to  proclaim 
him  King  had  failed,  and  the  Levellers,  who 
had  demanded  in  one  of  their  articles  that 
Charles  should  be  brought  in,  were  now  no 
longer  formidable.  He  accordingly  quitted 
Jersey  in  December  1649,  and  went  to 
Holland,  and  now  to  his  great  loss  parted  with 
his  Clerk  of  the  Closet. 

Steward  remained  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  so  had  no  opportunity  of  advising  the 
King,  who,  now  that  he  had  lost  his  best 
counsellors,  made  shipwreck  of  honour  and 
conscience,  took  the  covenant,  and  sailed  for 
Scotland. 

How  long  the  Duke  and  his  chaplain  re- 
mained in  Jersey  does  not  appear.  We  quite 
lose  sight  of  both  till  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Their  arrival  at  the  Louvre1  is 
alluded  to  in  a  casual  manner  in  a  letter  from 
Hammond  to  Sheldon  dated  September  9, 
1650.  He  says :  "  I  suppose  that  the  adver- 
tisement of  last  week's  journal  concerning  the 
Duke  of  York's  arrival  at  the  Louvre  signifies 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  of  Dr. 

1  Lord-Keeper  Lane,  who  was  with  them,  died  in  Jersey  before 
they  left. 
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Steward  which  is  last  mentioned.  I  have  not 
lately  heard  from  him,  but  was  used  by  Sir 
William  Button  to  convey  to  him  his  intention 
to  send  his  son  to  Dr.  H."1 

The  Queen-mother  was  at  St.  Germains 
at  the  time,  and  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Steward, 
so  obscurely  hinted  at  in  Hammond's  letter, 
is  further  elucidated  by  an  account  which 
Steward  himself  gives  of  him  to  Secretary 
Nicholas  in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Writing  from  the  Louvre,  September 
12/22,  1650,  he  says:2  "The  Duke  of  York 
is  very  right  set,  and  you  will  see  a  change  in 
his  servants  shortly.  The  Queen  of  England 
will  do  little  with  him."  Soon  afterwards  they 
quitted  Paris,  and  returned  to  Brussels.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  their  going  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  following  extracts  from  Steward's 
letters  will  seem  to  show  that  he  approved  of 
his  pupil's  motive  for  changing  his  place  of 
residence,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though 
he  does  not  say  so  in  express  words,  that  he 
was  glad  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  his 
mother's  influence.  The  King  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  had  been  defeated  at  Dunbar,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  raising  some  troops 
designed,  as  it  was  thought,  for  Scotland,  to 

1  Harl.  60.    Printed  in  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic,  Jan.  1849. 

2  H.  Cary,  Mem.  of  Civil  War,  Load.  1842,  vol.  ii,  p.  229. 
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be  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York.  But 
probably  the  news  of  the  defeat  caused  him 
to  change  his  mind,  and  they  returned  to 
Brussels. 

"Bruxelles,1  Oct.  22,  S.  N.,  1650.  You 
may  perhaps  hear  his  highness  censured  for 
leaving  Paris  as  he  did,  but  I  doubt  not  you 
will  think  the  best ;  and  if  I  know  the  bottom 
of  the  business,  it  is  not  only  defensible,  but 
commendable,  what  he  hath  done :  and  he 
is  upon  excellent  principles,  both  in  point  of 
religion  and  in  point  of  service  to  the  king,  his 
brother  and  sovereign  when  occasion  shall 
justly  offer  itself  with  such  commission  as 
is  requisite." 

"  Bruxelles,  Oct.  19/29, 1650.— But  as  things 
now  are,  I  shall  only  repeat  to  you  what  I 
wrote  in  my  last,  that  the  duke's  principles, 
both  in  matter  of  religion  and  in  point  of 
duty  and  service  to  the  king,  are  so  commend- 
able, that  I  doubt  not  you  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  an  ear  witness  of  them 
both." 

"Nov.  5/15,  1650.— All  that  I  can  say  is 
this :  that  the  duke,  in  this  remove,  hath  not 
only  done  what  is  justifiable,  but  that  indeed 
which,  when  all  grounds  are  known,  he  de- 
serves to  be  commended  for.  Only  there  is 

1  H.  Gary,  Mem.  of  Civil  War,  Lond.  1842,  vol.  ii,  pp.  229-232. 
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so  much  a  secret  in  it,  that  it  is  better  for 
his  highness  to  undergo  some  men's  censures, 
than  to  put  himself  to  the  disadvantage  of 
undermining  them.  Truth  will  out  at  last, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  time  enough. 

"  I  beseech  you  believe  me  to  be  neither 
of  their  opinion,  who  taught  the  last  king  of 
France  to  dishonour  and  despise  his  mother, 
nor  yet  of  theirs  neither,  who  think  the 
fifth  commandment  makes  a  queen-mother 
a  queen-regent." 

"Bruxelles,  Dec.  8,  1650. — And,  sir,  for 
yours  of  Nov.  30,  wherein  you  write  how 
much  his  highness  is  censured  for  going  so 
often  to  popish  service,  I  can  only  reply  that 
if  the  authors  of  that  censure  had  indeed 
found  anything  material  to  object  to  the 
duke,  it  seems  they  had  not  spared  his  high- 
ness, whereas  they  seem  to  please  themselves 
with  so  very  a  bable.  The  truth  is,  in  eight 
weeks'  space  he  hath  been  there  five  or  six 
times ;  but  he  always  sat  incognito  where  very 
few  saw  him,  and  where  scarce  any  were  about 
him  but  his  own  servants. 

"  One  of  those  times,  he  went  to  see  three 
knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  erected  by  the 
King  of  Spain's  letters  patent,  which  was 
done  in  mass  time ;  and  believe,  the  most 
holy  of  their  sincerities,  that  most  censure  the 
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duke,  would  not  have  lost  such  a  sight.  Other 
time  he  went  merely  to  hear  music  ;  which  oft- 
times  was  very  good,  and  so  was  a  kind  of 
entertainment  to  him,  having  so  little  else  in 
this  place.  Pray  God,  those  holy  persons,  who 
censure  this  so  much,  allow  not  themselves  far 
worse  kinds  of  recreations :  but  I  believe  you 
will  hear  of  that  no  more." 

"Bruxelles,  Dec.  12,  1650. — We  are  now, 
as  I  conceive,  upon  a  remove  towards  you, 
so  that  though  I  might,  without  prejudice,  be 
silent  till  I  waited  on  you,  yet  since  in  yours 
of  December  7th  you  again  mention  the 
duke's  frequent  going  to  mass,  &c.  and  how 
heinous  a  crime  it  is  made  by  those  of  the 
presbytery,  I  shall  add  thus  much  to  what  I 
wrote  in  my  last.  First,  that  I  never  moved 
his  highness  to  go  at  any  time.  2ndly,  That 
I  did  not  like  his  so  frequent  going  thither. 
3rdly,  That  coming  to  the  court  where  he  was 
resolved  to  go,  and  having  the  honour  to  be 
called  to  go  with  him,  I  did  not,  nor  yet 
think  I  ought  not  to  have  refused  him  that 
service ;  for  since  he  would  needs  go,  it  is  fit 
some  of  my  coat  should  be  about  him.  But, 
sir,  he  never  went  to  those  places  but  still 
one  was  sent  before  to  bespeak  him  a  private 
place,  where  he  might  neither  give  nor  receive 
offence ;  which,  sure,  in  the  judgment  of  any 
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prudent  and  impartial  man,  was  protestation 
enough,  that  his  highness  came  only  to  see 
and  hear  but  not  at  all  to  communicate  in 
that  service.  And  to  think  it  unlawful  to  see 
a  mass  upon  those  terms,  will,  I  assure  myself, 
be  affirmed  by  no  knowing  casuist.  So  that 
to  call  this  a  mortal  sin,  like  the  betraying 
kings  is  a  merry  assertion,  that  can  proceed 
only  from  great  weakness  or  great  passion  ;  and 
that  in  such  persons  who  would  think  the  guilt 
of  the  mass  nothing,  had  not  his  highness  in 
going  thither,  been  guilty  of  the  attendance 
of  Sir  G.  Radcliffe  or  myself." 

Soon  after  writing  the  last  letter  Dr.  Steward 
arrived  in  Paris.  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
him  than  that  some  time  in  December  he 
stood  godfather  to  the  daughter  of  an  English 
gentleman  then  residing  at  Paris.  The  fact  is 
casually  mentioned  by  Lady  Fanshawe  in  her 
memoir  of  herself.1  It  is  worth  noticing, 
because  it  shows  that  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  still  observed  by 
the  English  at  Paris.  She  mentions  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Evelyn,  as  with  herself  being  sponsor  for  the 
child  with  Dr.  Steward. 

1  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  London  1830,  p.  112. 
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CONVERTS   TO   ROME 

SCARCELY  anything  more  remains  to  be  re- 
corded of  Dr.  Steward.  The  cold,  from  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  slowly  recovering 
during  his  stay  in  Jersey,  ended  in  a  consump- 
tion, which  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
October  1651.  He  had  been  sequestered  of 
all  his  valuable  preferments  in  the  Church,  the 
greater  part  of  which  indeed  he  never  received 
any  profit  from,  at  least  not  subsequently  to 
the  year  1640.  The  plundered  Royalists  and 
Episcopalian  clergy  were  nominally  allowed 
what  were  called  fifths,  i.  e.  a  fifth  part  of  the 
net  revenue  of  their  preferments ;  but  these 
were  either  not  at  all  or  very  negligently  paid 
in  many  cases.  Steward  appears  to  have  been 
possessed  of  some  private  fortune,  as  we  learn 
from  sundry  notices  of  his  which  show  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  getting  his  rents  paid  him. 
He  was  however  at  least  able  to  afford  to  place 
his  son  Charles  under  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

152 
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Hammond  and  Sheldon  seem  to  have  been  the 
two  friends  on  whom  he  depended  for  execut- 
ing his  wishes  with  regard  to  this  and  other 
matters,  which  absence  from  his  native  country 
rendered  him  unable  to  attend  to  personally. 
So  little  do  we  know  of  him  in  a  private  and 
domestic  capacity  that  but  for  the  frequent 
allusions  of  his  friends  in  their  correspondence 
to  his  son,  we  should  not  have  discovered  that 
he  had  even  married.  This  son  seems  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  to  have  been  nearly 
old  enough  to  go  to  the  university,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  entered  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  The  reader  will  ask  why  a  divine  of 
Steward's  views  should  send  his  son  to  Oxford 
at  a  time  when  all  the  public  posts  and  tutor- 
ships of  colleges  were  filled  with  Independents 
or  Presbyterians.  To  this  we  cannot  give  as 
satisfactory  an  answer  as  might  be  wished. 
That  this  was  the  line  taken  by  the  Church 
party  of  the  day  is  clear,  for  Hammond  and 
others  were  constantly  making  collections  for 
the  express  purpose  of  training  up  young  men, 
the  sons  of  clergymen  and  others,  who  were 
unable  to  pay  for  their  education  at  the  uni- 
versities ;  besides,  the  names  of  those  who 
took  their  degrees  at  Oxford  during  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  martyrdom  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
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show  that  persons  of  all  parties  were  still  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  a 
university  education.  Many  divines  of  great 
note  during  the  time  of  James  II.,  and  especially 
the  Nonjurors,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  this 
class.  It  is  needless  to  accumulate  instances 
which  may  be  easily  collected  by  reference  to 
Wood's  Fasti;  Thomas  Ken,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  names.  He  was  entered 
when  the  times  had  perhaps  come  to  the 
worst  in  1658.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
many  were  sent  to  Oxford  during  this  time 
hi  the  hope  of  some  favourable  conjuncture 
changing  the  state  of  affairs  there,  for  during 
no  part  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  Royalists  quite  given  up  their  case  as 
hopeless,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  continual 
risings  for  the  King  that  took  place  or  were 
only  just  intercepted  by  the  vigilance  of 
Government. 

Steward  was,  during  the  whole  of  his  exile, 
in  constant  communication  with  Hammond. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  Hammond's 
letters  to  Sheldon  shows  that  he  was  con- 
sulted occasionally  on  difficult  points  of  inter- 
pretation for  the  forthcoming  Paraphrase  and 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament. 

"  Your  advice  and  Dr.  Sand[erson's],  with 
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which  Dr.  St[eward]  agrees,  I  shall  take,  and 
heartily  wish  I  could  have  the  revisal  of  the 
whole  work,  but  cannot  imagine  how  to  com- 
pass it,  therefore  must  be  content  with  those 
other  friends  that  can  be  entreated  to  under- 
take that  pains.  May  6  [1651]."  l 

Evelyn's  Diary  shows  that  he  still  occasion- 
ally preached  at  Paris.  On  July  21,  1651,  he 
mentions  "  an  extraordinary  fast  celebrated  in 
our  chapel,  Dr.  Steward,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
preaching." 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1651 
Steward  was  moving  about  in  Holland  in 
attendance  upon  his  pupil.2  The  following 
letter,  which  was  written  by  some  Prebendary 
of  Durham,  whose  name  is  unknown,  and 
which  is  endorsed,  "  For  Mr.  Dean  Steward,  at 
Breda  or  the  Hague,  in  Holland,"  is  printed 
from  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Amongst  many  other  allusions  con- 
tained in  it,  which  are  difficult  to  explain,  it 
throws  some  light  both  on  the  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties which  he  appears  to  have  sustained, 
and  the  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
keeping  people  from  straying  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  in 
this  volume  to  these  conversions,  and  as  little 

1  Harl.  13.  Printed  in  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic,  June  1849. 

2  Clarendon,  Life,  pp.  124-5. 
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comparatively  is  known  of  the  extent  to  which 
changes  of  religion  prevailed  at  this  time,  we 
will  proceed,  in  explaining  the  allusions  of  the 
letter,  to  give  some  account  of  the  characters  of 
some  of  those  who  were  induced  to  take  this 
step  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
taken. 

"May  5,  1651. 
"  SIR,1 

"  To  begin  first  with  your  gold.  Sir  H. 
W.  will  not  allow  now  so  much  as  he  offered 
before,  for  he  says,  the  exchange  is  since  that 
time  altered  to  a  lower  rate,  less  than  nine 
guilders,  and  so  I  keep  it  still  by  me,  all  but 
the  hundred  and  fourteen  livres  which  I  have 
paid  to  Mr.  Radcliffe  by  your  own  directions, 
though  he  had  none  from  his  father  to  receive 
it.  I  have  enquired  of  Sir  H.  W.  all  I  can,  to 
know  when  the  Doctor  will  be  sent  for,  and  he 
assures  me  there  is  no  resolution  yet  taken  for 
the  time,  but  whensoever  it  is,  he  says,  that 
those  persons  (against  whom  the  exceptions 
were  taken  by  you  know  whom)  must  neither 
be  lodged  in  the  Louvre,  nor  will  be  well 
thought  on  if  they  remain  in  Paris,  for  upon 
any  dislike  or  difference  that  may  happen,  it 
will  presently  be  laid  at  their  door,  of  which 

1  Harl.  7001.  Printed  iu  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic,  June  1849. 
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though  I  greatly  regard  it  not,  you  may  make 
what  use  you  please. 

"  As  ridiculous  and  impious  you  think  the 
change  of  those  persons  will  be  (and  truly  you 
have  great  reason  to  say  so,  and  all  others  that 
have  any  reason  or  religion  in  them  join 
with  you)  yet  those  persons  are  changed  and 
gone.  They  say  the  Church  of  England  is 
lost,  and  this  fond  reason  (for  other  they  allege 
none)  hath  carried  them  away  to  ruin  them- 
selves. All  hath  been  said  and  done  that  you 
would  wish  to  hinder  it,  and  more  than  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  answer  either  to  us  or  their 
own  conscience.  They  came  at  last  to  this, 
that  they  neither  desired  nor  were  willing  to 
receive  any  satisfaction  from  us,  for  they  were 
resolved  (all  upon  an  hour's  warning)  what  to 
do,  and  do  it  they  would,  let  others  think  of 
them  what  they  pleased.  It  seems  they  had 
somebody  else  to  please,  and  so  let  them  go, 
for  truly  I  never  did  nor  will  give  myself  the 
least  vexation  about  it.  1  had  trouble  enough 
and  too  much  with  them  before,  and  so  had 
you.  Now  we  are  both  rid  of  it.  It  were  a 
long  work  to  write  you  word  of  all  that  hath 
passed,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  to 
do  it.  I  shall  tell  you  all  when  we  meet  and 
the  true  motives  to  this  change.  Your  letter 
I  delivered,  and  took  it  again  as  soon  as  it  was 
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read  over,  which  was  done  with  haste  and 
neglect  enough.  All  the  reply  for  the  present 
was  that  it  should  be  answered,  and  she 
promised  me  not  to  tell  the  priests  of  it,  who 
are  now  as  busy  for  proselytes  as  they  that  com- 
passed sea  and  land  for  that  purpose.  Here  is 
a  letter  which  she  gave  me  for  you  a  few  days 
before  this  of  yours  came.  She  had  promised 
me  once  not  to  change,  nor  to  resolve  so  to  do 
till  she  had  written  to  you  and  received  your 
answer,  but  afterwards  she  changed  her  mind, 
(and  then  her  religion)  before  she  would  give 
me  the  letter  ;  for  the  very  next  day  she  went 
to  Mr.  Montagu's  mass,  who  is  now  made  a 
priest,  and  says  he  will  take  care  of  her  and  of 
the  old  woman  too,  and  as  many  as  have  a 
mind  to  lapse  after  them. 

"  Truly  I  know  not  well  what  to  think  of  this 
sequestration,  that  hangs  so  long  before  it  will 
be  taken  off,  and  I  am  grown  somewhat  out 
of  his  favour  for  mentioning  your  business,  and 
arguing  it  so  often  as  I  do,  which  yet  I  do  for 
his  own  honour  as  well  as  your  just  satisfac- 
tion, nor  will  I  leave  pressing  it  for  both  of 
your  sakes.  In  the  mean  while  I  am  told 
both  by  him  and  his  servants,  that  they  can 
get  no  money,  and  are  forced  to  borrow  and 
score  here.  I  am  at  so  poor  a  pittance  myself, 
and  have  so  great  a  burden  lying  upon  me, 
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(greater  than  ever  a  poor  curate  had  in  Eng- 
land that  served  two  cures  in  a  day)  as  I  begin 
to  be  weary  of  my  life.  Dr.  Duncan  is  gone 
to  his  merchants  in  Italy.  Dr.  L.  and  Dr. 
Goffe  will  assent  in  nothing.  This  last  hath 
not  been  at  church  above  once  these  ten 
weeks,  and  received  no  sacrament  at  Easter, 
no  more  did  the  other,  tho'  he  comes  often  to 
the  service,  but  you  know  them  both. 

"  Sir,  I  am 
"  Your  assured  and  humble  servant, 


"  I  pray,  sir,  let  the  Duke  or  Dr.  Browne 
and  Mr.  Crowther  know  that  the  two  books 
are  ready  now  for  the  Princess  Royal,  and  that 
Sir  Edward  Hide  will  bring  them,  for  other  so 
sure  and  so  ready  conveyance  can  I  find  none." 

Endorsed:  ["For  Mr.  Dean  Steward,  at 
Breda  or  the  Hague,  in  Holland. 

"  This  from  .  .  .  Prebendary  of  Durham. 
Given  by  James  Mickleton,  Esq.,  19  Oct. 
1717."] 

Mention  has  been  before  made  of  Abbot 
Montagu,  but  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  hear 
something  more  of  him,  as  he  presents  us  with 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  that  class  of  con- 
vert to  Rome  for  whose  exposure  to  tempta- 
tion much  allowance  has  to  be  made.  The 
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changes  of  religion  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  our  day  are  but  the  exact  repetition  mutatis 
mutandis  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  were  many  then  as 
now  who  seceded  from  the  Church  from  mere 
wantonness.  Several  adopted  this  course  in 
impatient  irritation  at  the  intellectual  difficul- 
ties which  seemed  to  gather  round  the  theory 
of  Laud  and  his  school.  Others  fled  there 
with  a  burdened  conscience,  which  they  trusted 
would  find  relief  more  easily  in  the  Roman 
communion  than  in  that  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
condemn  them  as  altogether  unreal  in  their 
views,  nor  on  the  other  hand  must  too  much 
weight  be  assigned  to  the  improvement  in 
character  which  some  of  them  evinced.  The 
mere  change  of  religion  indicates,  in  at  least  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  some  serious  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  and  the  adoption  of  a  faith 
which,  at  least  in  foreign  parts,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  exercising  and  practising,  probably 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  many  in  contact 
with  religious  observances,  who  at  home  would 
have  lived  and  died  without  any  religious  faith 
or  practice.  Certainly  some  who  had  lived 
most  profligate  lives  became  converts  to  Rome, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  possessed  any  deep  sense 
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of  religion,  and  they  may  be  quoted  as  instances 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Roman  system, 
though  perhaps  they  are  more  truly  to  be 
regarded  as  evidences  of  the  effect  of  system 
in  general.  The  dreadful  persecutions  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  endured  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  persecutions  which  were  hardly 
diminished  in  extent  under  the  Common- 
wealth, held  out  but  little  inducement  to 
waverers  in  this  country  to  adopt  this  creed 
from  motives  of  worldly  policy.  And  accord- 
ingly by  far  the  greater  number  of  converts 
either  were  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  the  Continent,  or  fled  there  to  escape  the 
penal  laws  which  were  in  force  against  all 
members  of  the  Roman  communion  in  Eng- 
land. The  amount  of  persecution  may  be 
judged  of  from  a  document  preserved  by  Ling- 
ard,1  which  gives  the  names  of  above  thirty 
priests  condemned  to  death  in  London  only, 
who  were  either  executed,  or  banished,  or  died 
in  prison,  in  the  ten  years  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  These  were 
all  convicted  on  the  prosecution  of  four  persons 
who  had  banded  themselves  together  for  this 
express  purpose,  and  conducted  the  prosecution 
at  their  own  charges.  This  document  probably 
affords  little  means  of  estimating  the  exact 

1  History  of  England,  Lond.  1839,  vol.  x,  p.  428. 
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number  of  such  cases,  but  it  at  least  proves 
that  the  convictions  in  London  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  list  which  it  contains. 
It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  English 
monasteries  and  nunneries  were  being  founded 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  or  that 
Romanists,  whether  converts  or  bred  up  in 
that  religion,  should  have  preferred  to  live 
where  they  could  practise  their  religious  duties 
unmolested. 

By  far  the  most  distinguished  of  these  con- 
verts, whether  we  regard  his  great  personal 
piety  or  the  skill  he  exerted  in  making 
proselytes,  or  the  unbounded  influence  he 
exercised  over  the  court  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
was  the  Hon.  Walter  Montagu.  He  had,  as 
appears  from  the  Prebendary's  letter  to  Steward, 
lately  been  made  a  priest.  He  had  changed 
his  religion  more  than  twelve  years  before.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  scurrilous  writers  in 
the  Legenda  Lignea,1  his  life  had  been  stained 
with  the  deepest  profligacy  and  his  present 
object  was  merely  to  gratify  his  ambitious 
designs  of  preferment.  The  character  given  of 
him  by  Clarendon  implies  that  there  was  some 
colour  for  the  former  accusation  and  none  for 

1  Legenda  Lignea.  With  an  answer  to  Mr.  Birchley's  Moderator 
and  a  character  of  some  hopefull  Saints  Revolted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  London  1653. 
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the  latter.  He  says,  speaking  of  him  about 
this  time :  "  He  appeared  a  man  wholly  re- 
strained from  all  the  vanity  and  levity  of  his 
former  life,  and  perfectly  mortified  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in 
a  very  great  measure  and  excess." l  He  became 
confessor  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  was 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  her  schemes  for 
proselytizing  amongst  the  members  of  her  court 
and  family.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  no  doubt  much  con- 
tributed to  his  change  of  opinion.  He  was 
brother  of  the  Puritan  Earl  of  Manchester, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school  which 
has  led  many  others  (though  not  in  ah1  cases 
by  the  same  path)  to  the  communion  of  Rome. 
It  is  worth  observing  that  scarcely  any  person 
of  any  note  belonging  to  Laud's  school  of 
theology  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Home, 
unless  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Puritan  prin- 
ciples and  afterwards  changed  them.  The 
reader  may  think  that  this  is  a  description 
made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and 
that  the  parallel  which  all  will  have  anticipated 
between  the  conversions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  is  a  fictitious  resemblance. 
In  answer  to  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
him  to  the  list  and  account  of  the  secessions  in 

1  Clarendon,  Life,  p.  120. 
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the  Legenda  Lignea.      There  it  will  be  seen 
not  only  that  the  secessions  were  much  more 
numerous  than  they  have  been  of  late,  and  that 
the  seceders  were  upon  the  whole  persons  of 
more  importance,  including  one  bishop,  several 
members  of  bishops'  and  ecclesiastics'  families, 
besides  many  persons  of  high  rank,  but  that  the 
true  account  of  most  of  the  secessions  may  be 
found  in  the  early  education  of  such  persons  in 
a  system  as  opposed  to  the  real  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  to  those  of  Rome.     Dr. 
Goffe,  the  other  convert  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
to  Steward,  would  not  have  been  worth  further 
mention  except  in  this  relation.     He,  too,  was 
the  son  of  a  notoriously  strict  Puritan,  and 
after  leading  a  life  of  debauchery,  became  chap- 
lain to  King  Charles  I.,  and  seceded  to  Rome 
when  England  had  nothing  more  to  offer.    He 
remained  a  layman  in  his  new  communion,  but 
nothing  is  recorded  of  his  subsequent  conduct. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  histories  is 
instructive  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Church 
of  England  is  losing  so  many  of  those  who 
were  once  devoted  sons.     The  steadfastness  of 
Steward  and  others  in  resisting  the  solicitations 
and  combating  the  arguments  of  those  who 
were  leading  away  so  many,  may  perhaps  serve 
to  teach  patience  to  those   whose  aspirations 
are  after  an  ideal  Church,  which  they  will  not 
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find  realized  on  earth,  and  to  rebuke  the  restless- 
ness of  others  who  quit  the  Church  of  England 
when  she  has  manifold  more  signs  of  life  and 
fewer  symptoms  of  decay  than  she  had  during 
the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  We  have 
seen  that  Steward's  influence  was  successfully 
exerted  in  keeping  at  least  one  friend  firm  in 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England. 
He  died  just  at  the  time  when  things  were 
most  hopeless  and  secessions  were  at  their 
height.  We  know  not  how  powerful  he  might 
have  been  by  example  and  precept  had  he 
lived  longer.  His  death  is  one  of  many  in- 
stances, into  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
inquire  further,  of  men  of  high  and  holy  char- 
acter being  removed  from  the  world  at  the 
very  time  when,  according  to  all  human  prob- 
ability, they  would  have  been  most  useful. 

The  unhappy  expedition  to  Scotland,  which 
he  might  have  prevented  had  he  been  consulted, 
ended,  as  all  readers  of  history  know,  in  the 
disastrous  defeat  at  Worcester.  Amongst  the 
many  incidents  of  the  King's  wanderings  up 
and  down  during  the  forty  days  that  followed 
that  battle,  one  of  the  most  romantic  narratives 
in  all  history,  it  deserves  recording  that  Charles, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  deathbed  of  his  faithful  chaplain. 
Charles  was  probably  personally  attached  to 
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Steward,  whose  excellences  he  respected 
though  he  did  not  imitate.  His  character 
was  much  the  same  now  as  thirty  years  later, 
when,  instead  of  resenting  Ken's  refusal  of 
his  house  at  Winchester,  he  said  of  himself, 
"  Od's  fish !  I'm  not  virtuous  myself,  but  I 
respect  those  that  are."  Nothing  has  been 
related  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
them.  Of  course  the  wonderful  narrative  of 
his  escape  formed  part  of  it.  The  King  had, 
during  his  concealment  in  England,  had  an  in- 
terview with  at  least  two  ecclesiastics,  Hench- 
man, afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Dr. 
Hammond,  at  that  time  residing  at  Westwood 
Park  as  chaplain  to  the  family  of  Sir  John 
Pakington,  and  he  no  doubt  informed  Steward 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  these  interviews. 
The  subject  was  one  in  which  Churchmen  took 
the  liveliest  interest,  viz.  as  to  the  best  method 
of  filling  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  so  preserving 
the  succession  in  the  Church  of  England.  No- 
thing had  been  done  to  keep  it  up  since  the 
consecrations  in  Oxford  in  1645,  and  most  of 
the  surviving  bishops  were  now  old  men,  full 
half  their  former  number  being  already  dead. 
History  has  made  no  allusion  to  Charles'  inter- 
view with  Hammond,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Fell  in  his  Life.  The  subject  which  Hammond 
thought  proper  to  bring  before  his  notice  can 
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only  be  inferred  from  his  private  correspond- 
ence with  Sheldon.  It  is  very  interesting, 
not  only  because  it  shows  how  decided  these 
divines  were  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  episcopal 
succession  for  the  being  of  a  Church,  but  also 
as  affording  some  evidence  of  the  influence 
possessed  by  the  clergy  of  that  day.  Charles 
had  no  care  for  the  Church,  as  he  had  shown 
when  he  so  rashly  took  the  Scottish  covenant, 
but  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  attend  to 
the  suggestions  of  those  sequestered  divines 
on  grounds  of  policy.  He  accordingly  wrote 
a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  Dr.  Hammond 
to  inform  him  of  his  adherence  to  the  Church 
of  England,  for  which  his  father  had  died  ;  and 
indeed  some  such  declaration  appeared  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the 
Episcopalians,  whose  loyalty  was  inseparably 
linked  to  their  attachment  to  the  Church. 

Steward  was  no  doubt  too  courteous  as 
well  as  too  expert  a  politician  to  upbraid  the 
King  with  his  ruined  fortunes  being  the  natural 
and  well  deserved  result  of  his  imprudent  con- 
duct in  trusting  to  Scottish  Presbyterians,  or 
to  throw  in  his  teeth  at  such  a  moment  the 
monstrous  iniquity  of  taking  an  oath  which  he 
never  could  have  intended  to  fulfil ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  give  the  King 
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advice  as  to  his  future  conduct,  and  if 
Steward's  counsel  was  to  trust  to  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  and  Sir  George  Ratcliffe  in  matters  of 
Church  and  State,  the  King  certainly  profited 
by  the  advice  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  he  followed  it.  The  latter  soon  after- 
wards died.  To  the  former  the  Church  of 
England  owes  a  larger  debt  than  to  any 
statesman  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  X 

HIS    DEATH    AND    CHARACTER 

A  FEW  days  after  the  visit  of  the  King  related 
in  the  last  chapter  Steward  died.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb  is  as  follows :  "  Hie  Jacet 
Rich.  Steward,  Sacrae  Theologian  Professor, 
Decanus  Sacelli  Regii  in  Anglia,  etc.  Qui 
Moriens  nihil  aliud  hie  inscribi  voluit  Epitaphi- 
um  quam  quod  Vivens  Assidue  Oravit  pro  Pace 
Ecclesiae.  Idem  nunc  facit  in  Ccelis  ad  quos 
hinc  abiit.  Obiit  14.  Novemb.  1652.  Mint  58." 
The  date  of  the  year  of  his  death  is  a  mistake, 
as  it  appears  from  Evelyn's  Diary  that  he 
called  at  the  lodgings  of  the  Dean  in  November 
1651  and  found  him  dead.  The  same  unob- 
trusive disposition  which  characterized  his  life 
appears  in  his  wish  that  nothing  should  be 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone  beyond  the  state- 
ment that,  whilst  living,  he  continually  prayed 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  who  exercised  so  large  an  influence 
during  his  life  should  have  written  so  little  and 
have  been  so  entirely  forgotten.  The  same 

J69 
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remark  would  have  applied  to  his  great  friend 
Sheldon  had  he  died,  as  Steward  did,  before  the 
Restoration,  whilst  another  great  friend  of  both, 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  by  no  means  equal  to 
either  of  them  in  practical  ability  or  intellectual 
power,  has  earned  a  high  place  amongst  Eng- 
lish theologians.  The  only  writing  of  his 
which  was  published  during  his  lifetime  was 
a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  at 
Oxford  concerning  the  Church  and  revenues 
thereof.  The  letter  was  written  by  John  Foun- 
taine  at  Aylesbury,  "  lately  a  Royalist,"  says 
Wood,1  "  but  then  a  turncoat,"  and  the  answer, 
which  is  dated  1646,  was  entitled  A  Discourse 
of  Episcopacy  and  Sacrilege  by  way  of  Letter. 
This  pamphlet  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  reply, 
sentence  by  sentence,  to  the  arguments  of  the 
letter,  and  it  is  written  with  all  Steward's 
usual  acuteness  of  perception.  The  following 
may  serve  for  a  specimen : — 

"  First  for  Episcopacy,  his  words  are,  if  I 
mistake  not,  (and  if  I  do,  I  pray  reform  me), 
the  opinion  that  the  government  by  Bishops  is 
jure  divino,  hath  but  lately  been  countenanced 
in  England  and  that  by  some  few  of  the  more 
lordly  clergy.  These  last  words  make  me  sus- 
pect some  passion  in  the  writer  as  being  in 
scorn  heretofore  taken  up  by  men  who  for  a 

1  Atheruz  Oxon.,  1051. 
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long  time  were  schismatics  in  their  hearts  and 
are  now  rebels  in  their  actions.  And  since  the 
laws  of  this  land  make  some  Churchmen  Lords, 
I  do  the  more  marvel  that  the  epistler  looks 
awry  on  it,  so  that  tho'  his  profession  be  that 
he  has  undergone  labours  and  hazards  for  the 
Episcopal  Government,  yet  truly  sir  I  must 
think  that  'tis  then  only  fit  for  the  Church  to 
give  him  thanks  when  she  has  done  all  her 
other  business. 

"  But  grant  that  tenet  to  be  but  of  late 
countenanced,  it  thence  follows  not  that  'tis  any 
whit  the  less  true.  For  in  respect  of  the  many 
hundred  years  of  abuse,  the  reformation  itself 
was  but  of  late  countenanced  here  ;  yet  I  take 
it  for  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  laity 
ought  to  have  the  cup,  and  though  I  was  not 
desired  to  reform  this  epistler's  error,  yet  in 
charity  I  shall  tell  him  that  he  is  out,  when  he 
affirms  that  this  opinion  was  but  of  late  coun- 
tenanced in  the  church,  as  I  could  shew  him 
out  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Bishop  Bilson 
and  others ;  and  since  perhaps  he  may  think 
them  to  be  but  men  of  the  more  lordly  clergy, 
I  shall  name  one  more  who  may  stand  for 
many,  and  who  wrote  forty  years  since,  that 
most  excellent  man  Mr.  Hooker,  a  person  of 
most  incomparable  learning  and  of  much 
modesty,  who  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  did  not 
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once  dream  of  a  rochet ; — he  avers  in  clear 
terms,"  etc.  ..."  Nay,  what  think  you  if  the 
tenet  be  approved  by  a  plain  act  of  parliament  ? 
I  hope  then  it  wants  no  countenance  which 
England  can  give  it,  and  it  need  not  fly  for  a 
shelter  under  the  wings  of  the  lordly  clergy. 
You  have  these  words  in  the  book  of  conse- 
cration of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  which  is 
confirmed  by  parliament :  '  It  is  evident  unto 
all  men  diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scripture 
and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles' 
time  there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers 
in  Christ's  Church,  Bishops,  Priests  and  Dea- 
cons.' And  again,  the  prayer  in  the  form  of 
consecration  of  Bishops :  '  Almighty  God, 
giver  of  all  good  things,  who  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit  hast  appointed  divers  Orders  of  Minis- 
ters in  thy  Church ;  Mercifully  behold  this 
thy  servant  now  called  to  the  work  and 
ministry  of  a  Bishop ' ;  and  in  question  to  the 
person  to  be  consecrated  as  Bishop :  '  Are  you 
persuaded  that  you  be  truly  called  to  this 
Ministration,  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  order  of  this  Realm  ? '  I 
beseech  you  Sir  consider  whether  these  words 
or  this  prayer  could  fall  from  any  man  not 
possessed  with  the  tenet  that  episcopacy  was 
of  divine  right.  For  if  the  three  orders  may 
be  found  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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together  with  ancient  authors ;  if  men  are 
taught  to  pray  that  God  by  His  Spirit  has 
appointed  divers  orders  in  his  Church,  and 
this  made  the  ground  of  praying  for  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  ;  if  the  person  to  be  consecrated 
must  profess  that  he  conceives  he  is  called 
according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
either  all  this  must  be  nothing  else  but  pure 
pageantry ;  and  then  the  parliament  mocked 
God  by  their  confirmation ;  or  the  Episcopacy 
is  grounded  in  Scripture,  is  appointed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  according  to  the  will  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  this  hath  not 
been  said  of  late  or  countenanced  only  by 
some  few  of  the  more  lordly  clergy." 

Of  his  other  writings  nothing  has  been  pre- 
served but  a  few  sermons  and  a  volume  called 
Catholic  Divinity;  or,  The  most  Solid  and  Sen- 
tentious Expression  of  t/te  Primitive  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  with  other  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil 
Authors,  $c.  This  came  out  in  1657.  The 
sermons  were  published  at  different  times  by 
some  admirer  of  his  genius.  The  first  volume 
contains  three,  published  in  1656,  with  a  fourth 
sermon  by  Archbishop  Harsnett,  which  is  added 
to  them  without  any  reason  assigned  or  ap- 
parent. Three  years  afterwards  came  out 
three  more  sermons  by  the  same  author  under 
the  title  Trias  Sacra,  a  second  ternary  of 
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sermons,  and  in  the  same  year  the  sermon  on 
Hezekiah's  case,  from  which  we  have  made  such 
copious  extracts,  was  published. 

Some  notion  of  his  views  may  be  formed 
from  reading  these  volumes,  which  are  amongst 
the  most  eloquent  and  interesting  discourses 
of  that  period.  As  they  are  very  rarely  met 
with  we  shall  give  several  extracts  from  them. 

The  best  and  most  interesting  of  his  sermons 
are  contained  in  a  third  volume,  published  in 
1661  under  the  title  of  Golden  Remains.  The 
characteristic  of  these,  and  indeed  of  ah"  his 
sermons,  is  great  fluency  of  language,  an  ex- 
cellence in  which  he  stands  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  other  divines  of  his  period.  With 
regard  to  his  theological  tenets,  he  seems  to 
have  imbibed  Laud's  views  on  ah1  subjects 
of  controversy,  whether  between  Anglicanism 
and  Romanism,  or  on  the  doctrines  which 
were  attacked  by  the  Puritans.  His  sermons 
have  frequent  reference  to  St.  Augustine,  who 
must  have  been  his  favourite  author,  but  he 
also  often  quotes  Calvin,  whose  authority  in 
England  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  was 
considered  great,  and  in  whose  school  he  in 
all  probability  had  been  bred  up.  Indeed 
there  are  expressions  in  his  writings  which 
seem  to  show  that  he  had  never  entirely 
shaken  off  the  phraseology  of  this  school 
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It  is  not  that  there  is  any  want  of  orthodoxy 
in  his  doctrines,  but  here  and  there  the  reader 
will  detect  a  vein  of  thought,  such  as  appears 
in  others  of  the  Laudian  school  who  were  old 
enough  to  have  formed  religious  habits  before 
his  exertions  changed  the  face  of  religion  in 
England.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  earnest  and  devout  sermons  of  Beveridge 
will  understand  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
Calvinism  appears  in  Steward.  What  Keble 
says  of  Hooker  will  apply  in  some  degree 
to  Steward,  that  "with  regard  to  the  points 
usually  called  Calvinistic,"  he  "undoubt- 
edly found  the  tone  and  language,  which  has 
since  come  to  be  characteristic  of  that  school, 
commonly  adopted  by  those  theologians  to 
whom  his  education  led  him  as  guides  and 
models,  and  therefore  uses  it  himself  as  a 
matter  of  course  on  occasions,  where  no  part 
of  Calvinism  comes  expressly  into  debate." l 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
view  of  reconciling  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  on  the  score  of 
justification  by  works  representing  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  men  whilst  justification  by  faith 
means  our  being  set  right  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
may  detect  something  like  the  same  idea  in 
the  following  passage,  whilst  those  who  will 

1  Preface  to  Hooker's  Works.     Oxford  Ed.  1836,  p.  xcix. 
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take  the  trouble  to  read  the  whole  sermon  in 
which  the  passage  occurs  will  see  that  Steward 
has  absolutely  no  sympathy  either  with  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  or 
the  cant  forms  of  expression  in  which  it  was 
usually  enveloped  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  protesting  against  the  opposite  errors 
inculcated  by  Romish  emissaries,  or  at  least 
commonly  believed  amongst  Romanists  of  that 
day,  the  divines  of  the  English  Church  were 
compelled  to  express  themselves  in  language 
which  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  Puri- 
tans than  would  have  been  necessary  under 
other  circumstances.  In  attacking  the  un- 
scrupulous mode  in  which  Romish  priests  were 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  the  doctrine  of  merit, 
Steward  says : — 

"  But  lest  with  that  purple  whore  we  become 
drunk  with  a  conceit,  or  pride  of  Merits,  we 
must  understand,  that  our  accounts  are  to 
pass  before  such  an  Auditor,  whose  only 
mercy  is  our  satisfaction.  Indeed  in  his 
Reckonings  our  Fruits  shall  pass  for  current 
coin,  but  yet  'tis  his  bounty  that  gives  them 
value.  A  Creditor  if  he  please,  may  accept  of 
Brass  for  Gold  and  of  Iron  instead  of  Silver : 
though  all  our  righteousness  be  as  a  stained 
cloth,  yet  God  in  mercy  may  both  pardon  and 
crown  our  works :  and  when  he  so  deals  with 
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us,  we  are  not  beholding  to  the  worth  of  our 
coin,  but  unto  the  bounty  of  our  creditor ;  not 
unto  the  merit  of  our  desert,  but  unto  the 
mercy  of  our  Redeemer.  Come  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  xAijpovo/AvJo-aTg,  (so  the  Greek  hath 
it)  possess  ye  the  kingdom  by  title  of  In- 
heritance. Mark  beloved,  we  are  heirs,  not 
purchasers,  and  we  obtain  the  Kingdom,  not 
by  our  own  desert,  but  by  God's  free  adoption : 
and  yet,  that  all  the  world  might  know  his 
sentence  to  be  equal  he  adds,  '  For  I  hungered 
and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  thirsted  and  ye  gave 
me  to  drink ' ;  your  Fruits  make  it  manifest 
that  you  are  the  Sons  of  me  your  Father ;  and 
thus  do  they  abound  to  your  accounts."  * 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  consider  Steward 
as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  are  called 
the  Caroline  divines.  Scarcely  any  of  them 
express  themselves  on  all  points  in  that 
Catholic  tone  which  in  theory  they  profess. 
All  were  biassed  either  by  early  education 
or  by  the  counter  influences  around  them. 
Those  that  are  free  from  the  imputation  of 
Puritanism  can  scarcely  be  altogether  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  Erastianism,  and 
many  of  the  most  eminent  among  them  were 
perhaps  slightly  tinged  with  both. 

A  tendency  to  the  latter  appears  both  in 

1  Golden  Remains,  12mo.  London  1661,  pp.  38-40. 
12 
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Laud  and  Steward,  but  much  allowance  in  both 
instances  is  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar  case 
in  which  they  found  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  is  hard  to  blame  assertions  about  the 
kingly  powers  which  might  safely  be  wielded 
by  a  prince  who,  whatever  his  failings,  cannot 
properly  be  charged  with  neglect  of,  or  in- 
difference to  the  Church,  and  who,  they  were 
sure,  would  never  intrude  his  opinion  in  points 
of  doctrine,  but  would  always  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  itself.  Much  of 
Laud's  apparent  Erastianism,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  will  be  accounted  for  by  taking 
into  consideration  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Charles'  real  sentiments  in  religion,  and 
Steward  was  his  successor,  as  well  in  the 
relation  he  held  towards  the  King  as  in  the 
views  he  entertained  of  the  kingly  preroga- 
tive. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Steward  was 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  Laud's  ser- 
mons, which  first  came  out  in  a  collected  form 
in  the  summer  of  1651.  It  seems  scarcely 
likely  that  they  would  have  been  reprinted 
without  his  consent,  as  Laud  had  ordered  in 
his  will  that  none  of  his  unpublished  papers 
should  be  printed  unless  with  Steward's  ap- 
probation. If  Steward  was  the  editor,  he 
must  have  intended  to  put  them  out  as  an 
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exhibition  of  the  notions  entertained  by  the 
High  Churchmen  of  the  day,  particularly 
with  the  view  of  vindicating  them  from  the  mis- 
representations which  were  unblushingly  made 
by  the  Puritan  party  in  the  Church.  If  so,  it 
was  the  last  kind  office  that  he  lived  to  perform 
for  the  memory  of  the  Archbishop,  as  well  as 
the  last  public  service  he  was  permitted  to  do 
to  the  Church  of  England. 

We  wish  we  could  throw  some  more  light 
upon  Steward's  views,  so  far  as  they  verged  on 
Calvinism.  There  is  one  fact  mentioned  by 
Wood  in  his  short  memoir  of  him  which  seems 
to  bear  the  same  way.  He  says  :  "  Whereas 
Mr.  Richard  Baxter  in  several  of  his  public 
writings  doth  most  uncharitably  suggest l  as  if 
he,  (Dr.  Steward)  when  at  Paris,  had  a  design 
to  introduce  the  French  Popery  by  preaching, 
it  appears  to  the  contrary,  not  only  in  that, 
(meaning  the  sermon  on  Hezekiah's  reforma- 
tion) but  in  another  sermon  preached  in 
defence  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Papists 
in  an  auditory  of  the  Prelatists  there.  Besides 
also,  he,  with  that  public  spirited  man  Sir 
George  Ratcliffe,  did  go  very  far  in  making 
an  accommodation  between  the  Jansenists  and 
the  Reformed  party,  our  author  being  then 

1  ' '  See  in  Thos.  Pierce  his  appendix  to  the  New  Discoverer 
Discovered,  §  44."  Wood,  Athence  Oxon.,  A.D.  1651. 
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chaplain  to  his  Majesty  King  Charles  II."  We 
have  been  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
attempt  further.  That  there  was  some  founda- 
tion for  it  is  probable  from  Steward's  known 
views  on  these  points,  as  well  as  from  his 
great  friendship  for  Sir  George  Ratcliffe,  from 
whom  he  was  scarcely  ever  separated  during 
their  residence  in  foreign  parts. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir 
George  Ratcliffe  to  Dr.  Basire  throws  some 
light  upon  the  writer's  Church  principles,  and 
probably  shows  what  were  Steward's  views  on 
the  same  subject : — : 

"  I  wish  that  I  were  as  able  to  give  you 
directions,  as  you  are  to  do  service  to  the 
Church  and  King  of  England.  It  were  great 
presumption  in  me  to  undertake  it.  The 
King's  honour  you  may  safely  vindicate ;  but 
of  the  Church  I  think  little  is  to  be  said  in 
Italy.  I  am  of  those  that  earnestly  wish  and 
would  endeavour  to  my  power,  the  peace  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  1.  To  see  how  near  we 
can  agree  in  belief.  2.  Where  agreement  in 
opinions  and  tenets  cannot  yet  be  had,  yet 
nevertheless  there  might  be  external  peace, 
and  agreement  in  affections :  and  some  re- 
mission on  both  sides  of  the  rigorous  urging 
of  those  things  which,  being  of  ecclesiastical 

1  Correspondence  of  Isaac  Basire,  London  1831,  pp.  68-70. 
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constitution,  made  a  great  discussion  between 
the  parties ;  I  am  much  against  punishing 
peaceable  and  virtuous  men,  only  for  this 
opinion  or  belief.  The  great  wall  of  separa- 
tion I  take  to  be  the  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
(the  proper  subject  whereof  I  could  never  yet 
learn  from  them) :  this,  Hugh  Cressy  and  some 
of  the  Sorbon  do  now  seem  to  deny,  and  to 
substitute  authority  for  infallibility:  if  they 
could  make  their  opinions  good,  and  draw  the 
rest  of  their  Communion  to  the  same  minds, 
I  could  freely  pardon  H.  Cressy  all  his  other 
faults.  In  Italy  you  will  find  the  authority  of 
Councils  deified,  and  made  as  infallible  as  the 
Apostles.  It  were  good  to  observe,  if  there 
be  not  some  free  spirits  (especially  at  Venice) 
who  will  be  content  to  examine  the  subject 
and  foundation  of  their  infallibility.  If  it 
should  please  God  to  recover  and  restore  the 
King  and  peace  of  England,  I  assure  myself 
we  shall  not  need  to  incite  one  another  (you 
or  you  me)  to  mutual  assistance  in  the  behalf 
of  ourselves  or  those  we  shall  leave  behind  us. 
We  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  ;  and  our  suffer- 
ings in  the  same  cause,  especially  in  this  cause, 
will  be  motive  strong  and  effectual  to  do  what 
we  can  for  one  another.  I  shall  be  like  to 
have  most  need  of  help  from  you  and  other 
good  friends." 
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There  is  one  other  very  important  subject 
which  must  not  be  omitted  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Steward's  writ- 
ings, viz.  that  of  confession  and  absolution. 
This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his  sermons,  and 
here  too  his  views  are  moderate,  and  quite 
within  the  limits  of  the  practice  of  the  Church 
in  his  day,  as  well  as  the  theory  expressed  in 
the  formularies  of  the  Church.  That  he  acted 
as  a  Confessor  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  it 
was  the  common  practice  of  the  day.  Death- 
bed confessions  seem  to  have  been  the  regular 
practice  of  all  who  had  any  serious  thoughts, 
and  the  many  instances  that  occur  of  confession 
at  stated  times,  as  appears  in  incidental  notices 
of  the  lives  of  Hammond,  Sanderson,  Morley, 
Ken  and  others,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  a  system  far  more  widely  extended 
than  admits  of  absolute  proof.  The  delicate 
nature  of  the  subject  is  alone  a  sufficient 
account  of  the  practice  being  little  alluded  to, 
whilst  the  writings  of  English  divines  of  this 
school  are  full  of  exhortations  to  private 
confession  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

Steward's  expressions  however  on  this  sub- 
ject are  especially  tender.  He  seems  to  care 
little  how  the  work  of  repentance  was  done, 
so  long  as  it  was  done  at  all.  "  Nor  do  I  still 
enjoin  thee,"  he  says,  "to  call  a  confessor  to 
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witness  ;  as  if  thy  repentance  were  of  necessity 
to  be  as  legal,  as  thy  testament ;  if  thou  wilt, 
confess  only  to  that  judge,  who  alone  can 
absolve  thee ;  yet  sure  I  am,  in  case  of  great 
distress,  open  and  free  confession  to  a  lawful 
minister  is  most  available,  both  to  cure  a  con- 
science of  sin,  as  also  to  attain  a  sense  and 
feeling  of  their  forgiveness ;  although  the 
sentence  of  the  minister  it  is  confessed,  be  of 
itself  no  absolution." * 

After  having  added  something  which  seemed 
to  undervalue  the  ordinance  of  absolution,  he 
continues : — 2 

"  Of  what  efficacy,  then,  you'll  say,  is  this 
declarative  power  ?  if  it  be  but  only  to  make 
a  bare  narration  of  forgiveness  to  a  penitent 
sinner,  'tis  no  special  power,  'tis  no  more  than 
every  Christian  may  do,  yea  ought  to  do, 
towards  his  brother  in  case  of  spiritual  dis- 
tress ;  and  so  by  consequence  it  will  follow 
upon  this  supposition,  that  in  the  case  of  that 
crying  adultery,  David's  conscience  might 
have  been  sufficiently  pacified  with  the  good 
words  of  any  common  Israelite  ;  as  well  by 
Hushai  the  king's  friend,  as  by  Nathan  the 
Prophet.  But  we  must  know  in  these  cases  of 
conscience,  there  is  something  more  in  a 
Prophet's  word,  than  in  a  courtier's.  Hushai 

1  Golden  Remains,  p.  140.  2  Page  143. 
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may  do  David  good  service  in  case  of  treason 
perhaps,  and  in  preventing  the  outward  danger 
of  an  Absalom's  conspiracy,  but  in  case  of  sin, 
Nathan  is  most  fit  to  be  called  to  counsel,  and 
'tis  his  word,  not  Hushai's,  that  shall  best 
appease  the  inward  clamours  of  an  accusing 
conscience.  A  friend  may  advise  best  for  the 
government  and  state  of  his  kingdom ;  but  for 
the  ordering  and  settling  the  peace  of  his  soul, 
let  the  Prophet's  words  he  heard.  I  say,  in  this 
case  let  the  Prophet  be  heard  ;  for  his  words 
are  in  a  special  manner  accompanied  with 
God's  own  promise :  '  He  will  perform  the 
counsel  of  his  messengers.'  (Isa.  44,  at  the 
26.  verse.)" 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  some 
specimens  of  Steward's  power  of  oratory.  His 
sermons  read  much  more  like  extempore 
effusions  than  regularly  composed  discourses. 
They  are  seldom  confined  to  one  subject, 
but  run  off  to  anything  connected  with  the 
text.  The  first  two  extracts  are  from  the 
sermon  just  alluded  to  on  the  subject  of 
Confession.1 

"  Canst  thou  then,  being  a  Noah,  beget  a 
Ham  ?  Make  laughter  the  son  of  drunken- 
ness ?  Canst  thou  after  a  beastly  surfeit  jest 
at  it  instead  of  weeping  ?  Canst  thou  lie  in 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  150, 
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wait  to  deceive  chastity  and  then  impudently 
boast  of  those  Actions,  of  which  nature  herself 
is  ashamed  ?  If  you  be  such,  Beloved,  it  be- 
hoves me  then  to  turn  this  part  of  my  sermon, 
which  I  intended  for  your  consolation,  into 
some  funeral  discourse,  and  set  myself  rather 
to  deplore,  than  congratulate  your  estate :  your 
disease  is  not  cured,  but  changed  ;  instead  of 
the  Fever,  the  burning  Fever  of  a  tormenting 
guilty  conscience,  you  are  fallen  into  a  lethargy, 
or  dead  sleep,  of  unsensibleness  and  stupidity 
of  spirit ;  in  a  word,  you  are  dead,  not  living. 
Yet  seeing  the  dead  too  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  I  must  not  forbear  to 
call  upon  you ;  Awake  therefore,  thou  that 
steepest  in  the  security  and  senselessness  of 
sin,  awake  and  stand  up  from  the  dead,  that 
Christ  may  give  thee  life.  Take  and  consider 
well  these  few  lessons  I  shall  give  thee  ;  they 
may  possibly  help  to  recover  thee.  Learn 
first  to  be  diseased,  that  thou  mayst  be  health- 
ful ;  let  the  terrors  of  the  Law  threatening  sin 
with  death,  affright  thy  soul ;  let  them  enter 
and  wound  thy  conscience,  that  so  thou  mayst 
both  hunger  and  thirst  after  this  remedy ;  by 
tears  and  contrition  labour  to  procure  a  sense 
of  it ;  and  so  by  degrees  at  length  attain  the 
blessedness  of  this  happy  estate  ;  wherein  those 
accusing  thoughts  shall  be  silenced,  those 
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distractions  quieted  and  composed,  and  instead 
of  terrors  and  amazement,  thy  conscience  shall 
speak  nothing  but  peace  unto  thee." 

The  sermon  concludes  with  the  following 
eloquent  address  : — l 

"  Fear  not  then,  thou  fainting  Christian, 
fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed,  although  thy 
tender  and  timorous  conscience  affright  thee 
sometimes  perhaps,  with  the  remembrance, 
even  of  those  transgressions,  whose  pardon 
thou  hast  heretofore,  upon  sure  grounds  no 
way  distrusted ;  be  not  much  troubled  at 
them,  seeing  thou  hast  the  remedy  almost  in 
thine  own  hands.  Whensoever  thou  findest 
them  thus  to  return  upon  thee,  distracting  thy 
thoughts,  and  disturbing  thy  repose,  cast  thy- 
self upon  God,  confess  them  again,  wash  them 
both  in  the  Blood  of  Christ  by  Faith,  and  in 
thine  own  tears,  by  contrition  and  hearty 
sorrow  :  so  shall  thy  good  God,  who  doubtless 
upon  thy  first  repentance  did  truly  remit  and 
pardon  them  unto  thee,  upon  thy  second 
confession  and  tears,  make  thee  become  a 
second  time  and  much  more,  certain  of  thy 
absolution." 

•  ••••••• 

"  God  2  who  comforteth  Jerusalem,  comfort 
the  mourners  that  are  in  Israel :  comfort  all 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  164.  2  Page  166. 
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such  as  groan  under  the  conscience  and  guilt 
of  sin ;  restore  true  peace  unto  their  souls  ;  give 
them  all  necessary  and  full  assurance  of  the 
remission  of  their  sins  here,  through  Faith  in 
the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  afterwards  advance 
them  to  glory,  and  to  the  Fruition  of  those 
comforts,  which  shall  never  fail,  by  the  same 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons,  one  Eternal, 
Almighty,  and  most  merciful  God,  be  all 
Honour  and  Adoration  given  of  all  creatures 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen." 

The  last  extracts  we  shall  make  are  from 
an  Easter  sermon  preached  probably  at  St. 
Paul's.1 

"But  say  then,  what  mean  these  Linen 
cloths  ?  is  it  possible  they  would  leave  them 
behind  ?  in  the  midst  of  so  many  Soldiers,  dare 
they  now  stay  to  unwind  him,  who  before  did 
scarce  dare  to  follow  him  ?  Thefts  are  still 
done  in  haste,  and  do  as  much  hate  delay,  as 
light  itself.  Ask  your  own  Barabbas  if  he 
purposed  to  steal  a  Jewel,  would  he  stay  to 
unfold  the  paper  it  lieth  in  ?  The  difficulty 
here  was  far  greater  ;  these  Cloths  were  spread 
with  Myrrh,  than  which  no  pitch  is  more 
tenacious.  It  glues  cloths  to  the  body.  Sup- 
pose the  Disciples  should  attempt  to  unwrap 

1  Three  Sermons,  etc.,  Lond.,  1656,  p.  60. 
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him,  for  Nicodemus'  cost  had  made  the  body 
much  heavier,  yet  they  would  soon  leave  that 
which  they  found  extreme  difficult,  and  choose 
rather  to  undergo  the  trouble  of  a  greater 
burden,  than  to  adventure  the  hazard  of  a 
longer  delay.  Look  yet  with  a  more  curious 
eye,  the  Napkin  is  wrapt  up  by  itself  in  a  place : 
evT£TtA<7ju,evov,  the  text  saith,  it  was  Wrapt  up 
with  diligence.  Say,  Jew,  would  the  Disciples 
stay  too,  that  they  might  leave  the  Grave  cloths 
handsome  ?  or  was  this  circumstance  brought 
forth  by  hap  only  ?  They  are  both  equally 
credible,  that  either  these  men  should  be  so 
grossly  simple,  or  that  chance  itself  should 
become  industrious." 

"This  Angel1  calls  their  eyes  as  Judges,  and 
the  Grave  gives  in  so  clear  an  evidence,  that 
neither  Hatred  nor  Art  can  avoid  it.  Do 
distracted  thoughts  prevent  thy  Faith,  and  in 
despite  of  Scripture  make  thee  almost  deny  ? 
Then  come  and  see.  Secondly,  *  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Firmament 
sheweth  his  handy- work.'  Sicut  et  vocibus  ita  et 
rebus  proplietatum  est,  saith  TertuUian.  He 
hath  made  each  Creature  a  Prophecy,  and  this 
Article  of  the  Resurrection  as  legible  in  the 
least  herb,  as  in  the  Word  itself.  Had  the 
Athenians  so  well  employed  their  Eyes  to 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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discover  Truth  as  their  Ears  to  receive  Novel- 
ties, the  Resurrection  might  have  found  more 
serious  entertainment.  For  throughout  the 
whole  Frame  of  Nature  what  more  visible  ? 
Come  and  see  philosophers,  Flowers  fade  and 
live  again ;  Seeds  are  not  quickened  except 
they  die,  and  then  destruction  is  the  chief 
cause  of  their  continuance  ;  Dies  in  noctem 
moritur,  as  the  same  Tertullian  speaks.  Each 
night  is  the  last  day's  Funeral :  And  then  what 
is  the  Morning  but  a  Resurrection  ?  Is  it  not 
a  shame  for  Athens  that  Rome  should  afford 
more  subtle  Naturalists  ?  For  Seneca  did  there 
find  out  this  very  observation?  and  from  his 
sight  concludes,  Mors  intermittit  vitam  non 
eripit.  Veniet  iterum  gui  nos  in  lucem  reponet, 
dies :  ('tis  in  the  latter  part  of  his  36th  Epistle) 
Death  is  an  intermission  only,  no  loss  of  life. 
There  shall  come  a  Day  of  Restoration,  and 
these  Eyes  shall  enjoy  their  former  light. 
With  how  settled  a  countenance,  would  this 
man  have  hearkened  to  the  Resurrection  of 
the  dead,  whom  sight  itself  had  made  thus 
Orthodox." 

"  Christian,1  believest  thou  the  Scriptures  ?  I 
know  thou  believest.  Come,  see  the  place 
where  thy  Lord  was  laid.  Consider,  his  dead 
Corpse  were  there  once  enclosed,  and  then 

1  Op.  cit.f  p.  75. 
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think  they  were  thy  sins  that  slew  him.  The 
nails  had  no  power  to  pierce,  nor  the  Spear  to 
wound  him,  had  not  they  become  sharpened 
by  thy  transgressions.  It  was  the  Stoic's 
meditation  upon  an  Earthquake  only :  *  Ingens 
mortalitatis  solatium  est,  Terram  quandoque 
videre  mortalem ' :  'tis  a  strong  comfort  against 
the  fear  of  mortality,  to  think,  that  the  Earth 
itself  may  become  mortal.  But  I  shew  you  a 
more  weighty  encouragement ;  'tis  a  small  thing 
to  have  the  Earth  a  Partner ;  behold,  here  he 
lay  dead,  who  was  Lord  both  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  Remember  the  Grave  lay  ordered  in  a 
Prince's  fashion ;  it  was  the  first  honour  that 
ere  the  world  did  thy  Saviour ;  it  was  to  teach 
thee  that  Death  is  the  beginning  of  thy  chiefest 
Glory ;  that  thou  mightest  hence  learn  to 
neglect  this  Conqueror,  and  rather  to  embrace 
thy  captivity,  than  to  fear  it.  For,  it  is  thy  ad- 
vantage to  lose :  and  thine  only  way  to  triumph, 
is  to  be  overthrown.  Dost  thou  think  it  dis- 
graceful that  this  place  shews  thy  Saviour  was 
once  mortal?  or  seemed  he  then  overcome, 
when  he  here  lay  buried  ?  My  Text  informs 
otherwise ;  He  reigned  even  in  the  arms  of 
Death,  and  was  the  Lord,  though  in  his 
Sepulchre." 
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